BIBLICAL and theological science in this country has 
een greatly enriched by the publication of studies 
vhich were originally presented to the world as a 
fourse of lectures delivered on famous foundations. 
0 name only two, the publication of the Bampton 
ind the Gifford Lectures is always eagerly awaited 
by those who are genuinely interested in the 
progress of theological thought. The Schweich 
Lectures are not yet so well known, and their 
phere is a more restricted one—they are confined 
some aspect of Biblical archeology ; but the 
wenty-three volumes which have already ap- 
peared constitute an imposing series, and to any 
eal student of the Bible, and especially of the 
Did Testament, they are indispensable. 


\ 


The latest addition to the series is, in a way, 
anique. It is entitled Ancient Hebrew Social Life 
nd Custom as indicated in Law, Narrative, and 
Metaphor (Milford; 6s. net); the lectures were 
delivered in 1931 by the late Canon R. H. KENNETT, 
and their publication has been supervised by 
rofessor F.C. Burkitt. Their uniqueness consists 
this, that, while earlier volumes have sometimes 
ravelled beyond Israel for their main theme or 
heir illustrative material—for example, to Egypt, 
Babylon, the Arabs, the Samaritans, the Hittites— 
his volume confines the discussion rigidly to 
[srael and the Old Testament, leaving out of 
account, on the one hand, modern customs, 
and, on the other, discoveries of archeological 
investigation. 
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At least that was the lecturer’s aim ; fortunately 
he has not been entirely faithful to it. For out of 
his ample store of knowledge of both ancient and 
modern customs he lets occasional side-lights fall 
on his central theme. For example, in illustrating 
Nathan’s parable, in which the lamb drinks out of 
the poor man’s cup, he tells us that ‘ even to-day 
guests who partake of the courteous Bedouin 
hospitality may be offered milk from the vessel 
out of which he has seen the goat drinking a few 
minutes before.’ 


He also offers many modern analogies. If the 
witch of Endor had a fatted calf in her house, ‘a 
like state of affairs has lasted in Irish cabins till 
recent times.’ The mixed provender referred to 
in Is 30% suggests that grape-skins, etc., used in 
the making of wine, were sometimes mixed with 
the provender, ‘somewhat as brewers’ “‘ grains” are 
nowadays given to cows.’ Illustrating the dances 
of the girls at Shiloh by the May Day dances which 
innocently perpetuate a pagan rite, he remarks that 
‘there is a strong probability that both the Shiloh 
maidens and the Thanet little girls were alike 
celebrating something that did not originate in 
mere joie de vivre.’ On the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing by etymology the exact meaning of the various 
items enumerated in Is 318-23 of a Hebrew woman’s 
articles of dress and toilet, he facetiously comments 
thus: ‘It would be interesting to see the con- 
clusions at which an expert etymologist would 
arrive, if with nothing to guide him but etymology 
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he attempted to interpret a catalogue of an Oxford 
Street or Regent Street drapery firm!’ Again, 
‘the chatelaine of a mansion, so charmingly de- 
scribed in the Book of Proverbs (31), would have 
stood no nonsense, nor would any one have 
attempted it with her.’ 


The aim of the lecturer was to sketch the life of 
Hebrew men and women from birth to the grave, 
and to give an account of the various activities in 
which they might engage. This aim has been 
achieved with extraordinary success and on the 
basis of an almost incredibly minute acquaintance 
with every detail and allusion, however incidental, 
in the Old Testament. There must be many 
hundreds of references in the footnotes which 
justify the statements in the text, but they are 
woven together with almost miraculous skill into 
a continuous whole. Here are two illustrations 
of the skilful combination to which we refer. We 
are told that ‘a few fortunate people have wells 
in their courtyards. The water from such wells 
appears to have been drawn by means of a rope 
and pulley.’ The first statement is supported by 
2S 1738f, and the second by Ec 128. As a second 
illustration may be cited the statement that arrows 
which were sharpened and rubbed smooth were, at 
least sometimes, poisoned. The first two state- 
ments rest on Is 528 and 49, and the third on Job 6+. 
Only a consummate master could have woven 
together so skilfully allusions so distant and dis- 
parate from one another. 


The tabulated subjects of the lectures, numerous 
as they are, really give little idea of the wealth of 
information they convey. The first lecture, while 
professedly confined to birth, early years, and 
marriage, deals, for example, with naming, circum- 
cision, weaning, education, human _ sacrifices, 
betrothal, concubinage. The second lecture, be- 
sides the intimate discussion of houses, furniture, 
food, meals, banquets, clothing, mourning, and 
death, deals in detail with the fire and water 
supply, beds, tables, pots, cups, lamps, the grinding 
of corn, milk, baking, vegetables, wine, oil, sandals, 
hairdressing, music, dancing, and sundry other 
items. The themes which come up for discussion 
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in the third lecture, which deals chiefly wi’ 
occupations, are hunting, agriculture, land divisio| 
workers in wood and metal, goldsmiths and silve| 
smiths, mechanics, barbers, fullers, perfumer 
physicians and apothecaries, jewellers and worke} 
in precious stones, and administration of justi 
and law. The lectures together constitute a mo) 
vivid transcript of Hebrew life, its training an 
sport, its trades and professions, its habits an 
customs: their purpose is not to raise or sett) 
problems, but to furnish information and thus t 
revivify that ancient life. 


We are told, for example, that the reason wh 
seven children were commonly regarded as th 
maximum number that a woman might be expecte: 
to bear is connected with the long period of weanin; 
which was habitual in the ancient Hebrew world 
We are reminded that though little is said, more i 
implied, about mother love, and to the four passage 
given in proof might be added the immortal story 
of Rizpah in 2S 21. Those—if there be any—wh« 
still think that Jephthah did not contemplate <« 
human sacrifice as an expression of his gratitude fo 
victory are justly reminded that ‘ fatted calves di 
not ordinarily go out of the door of a house to meet 
a returning conqueror.’ 


On the vexed question of writing it would be 
possible to differ from Dr. Kennerr. He think: 
that the presence of a séphér, or ‘secretary,’ ai 
the court may be reasonably taken as suggestins 
that reading and writing were not necessarily roya 
accomplishments. But the modern State, too, hat 
its secretaries, home and foreign, whose existence 
however, would hardly justify the corresponding 
inference. Reading and writing, if not necessarily 
royal accomplishments, would be still less universa 
accomplishments, and it is very doubtful, according 
to Dr. KENNETT, whether most children learned t 
write. But the allusion in Jg 8'4—a passage te 
which he refers, but to which perhaps he hardly 
allows sufficient weight—to a lad, caught quit 
casually, who was able to write down certain name: 
(with inexcusable conservatism, the R.V. retain 
the wholly misleading translation ‘ describe 
seems to point to a more general acquaintan 
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accept for that early period. Quite delightful, 
however, and far from improbable, is the suggestion 
that the oft-quoted words ‘ precept upon precept, 
line upon line’ (Is 281), cleverly rendered by 
Whitehouse ‘law on law, saw on saw,’ may be 
intended to recall a spelling-lesson at school: thus 
S sadhe \ waw spell su 38; P Boph \ waw spell bu 
§P—these words suggesting a connexion with the 
words for ‘ filth’ and ‘ vomit’ in v.8. 


i ~ 
with the art of writing than it has been usual to 


' For once we have a book on the Old Testament 
which can be read with ease, profit, and pleasure, 
by one who has not even a bowing acquaintance 
either with Hebrew or Old Testament criticism. 
True, there are one or two points of which the 
student of Hebrew will take note—that gibbor is 
not necessarily a warrior but may at times mean 
“a gentleman,’ and that mahal does not mean ‘ to 
inherit.’ Practically the only critical reference in 
the book is one from which we feel inclined to 
dissent : it is this—that ‘Samuel’s rebuke of the 
people for asking to have a king is clearly the work 
of one who perhaps belonged to the age of Nehemiah, 
and who desired that the government should be in 
the name of the priestly class.’ But the book— 
which is furnished, by the way, with an elaborate 
and admirable index of both passages and subjects 
—postulates, as we have said, no knowledge of 
Biticisin or chronology. Though Hebrew life was 
modified i in the course of centuries, as all life must 
be, both by internal progress and by the impact of 
alien ‘influences, there is about it a curious and 
undeniable continuity: and the elements of 
which that ‘fairly persistent culture’ was com- 
posed are here set forth as only a scholar who 
was complete master of this material could exhibit 
them. 


Twenty-two years before the delivery of these 
lectures Dr. KENNETT had already, in his capacity 
as Schweich lecturer, delivered a course on the 
Book of Isaiah, in which his fresh and unconventional 
criticism was applied to some of the most difficult 
literary and historical problems on the field of the 
Old Testament. It is all to the good that this 
later book, in virtue of its broad human interest, 
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will appeal beyond the scholar to the man in the 
street and in the pew. 


“ Three Essential Elements in All Religion’ is the 
heading of a useful section of President W. Douglas 
MACKENZIE’S recent volume entitled The Christ of 
the Christian Faith. 


The first element is the sense of human need or 
the desire for some form of good, physical, moral, or 
spiritual ; the second is the conception of some 
object Divine and super-human who satisfies that 
need ; the third is the attitude and conduct of man 
by means of which it is believed that the desire 
for good is met by the God who is conceived of as 
its possessor and dispenser. The grade of each 
religion, it is added, depends upon the degree of 
clearness or crudeness, of ripeness or unripeness, 
with which those elements are emphasized and 
developed. This is especially evident in the case 
of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity. 


First of all, these three religions have sprung 
from certain views of the supreme need of human 
nature which must be satisfied. This may be 
viewed negatively, in relation to evil, as deliver- 
ance from suffering, sin, and death ; and positively, 
in relation to good, as the attainment of a blessed 
and eternal life in union with God. Buddhism is 
defective on both sides; so also is Islam. Chris- 
tianity presents a view of sin and holiness, of deliver- 
ance and perfection, of man’s present relation to 
Nature and the life to come, which obviously 
surpasses the other two, correcting, supplementing, 
and sublimating them from point to point. 


In the second place, each of these religions 
presents us with a definite view of the function 
which its founder exercised in his effort to satisfy 
the needs which have been described. He must 
be viewed as exemplar, or prophet, or redeemer, 
or as a combination of two or all three of these. 
Buddha was primarily an exemplar of the process 
of enlightenment, though later Buddhism tended 
to enlarge his authority into that of a prophet, 
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and his experience into that of a redeemer. Mu- 
hammad was primarily a prophet, inspired with 
definite and direct messages from God. Chris- 
tianity views Jesus Christ as the direct and perfect 
exemplar of the character of God the Father, as 
the full revealer of religious truth, and also as the 
redeemer whose personal experience, especially in 
His death on the Cross and in His resurrection, 
changed the moral relations of God and man. 


In the third place, each of these religions has 
come to believe in its founder as one who stood in 
definite and superhuman relations with the eternal 
God, though Buddha himself was wholly concerned 
with a system of ethical culture for the attainment 
of deliverance, and Muhammad claimed only to be 
the prophet of Allah. From the first, however, 
Christianity believed its Founder to be a super- 
human being, one who had become incarnate. As 
thus an incarnate, Divine personality, He exercised 
all the functions of exemplar, revealer, and re- 
deemer, distinctly and with ideal completeness. 


It is of the utmost importance, adds Dr. Douglas 
MACKENZIE, that we should not attempt to minimize 
the astounding nature of this central and supreme 
feature of the Christian Faith. We gain neither 
the respect of the ‘ modern mind,’ nor the peace of 
our own hearts, if we shrink from seeing in this 
the supreme miracle of human history and the 
essence of Christianity. 


- ‘Sharing’ is the watchword of all systems to-day, 
political and religious alike. It is said that in 
Oxford the undergraduates are divided into two 
bodies, the Communists and the ‘ Oxford Groupers,’ 
and it is this watchword that they have in common. 
In his suggestive and eminently charitable book, 
Sharing (S.C.M.; 1s. net), Mr. T. W. Pym, who is 
known favourably by his contributions to religious 
psychology, uses the word in the religious sense. 
He does not belong to the Oxford Group. His 
attitude to the Group is friendly but critical. With 
his convictions, and his religious attitude, he could 
not very well be a member (a term the groupers 
reject). His idea of sharing is wider than theirs. 
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Mr. Pym believes in sharing, but does not accept! 
the claim of any particular method to be exclusive. 
and universally valid. This, he admits, exposes) 
him to criticismfrom two sides, the Anglo-Catholic 
and the Group. The Anglo-Catholic insists that) 
Confession and Absolution are a necessary part of 
the true Christian practice for every churchman. 
The grouper regards this as too individual and 
secretive a form of sharing. It ought to be social 
and public. But, on the other hand, the Anglo- 
Catholic deplores the insufficiency of the Group 
teaching about Divine forgiveness and about the 
place of authority in religion, Their attitude to 
each other is not so much hostile ; it is rather an 
objection to the incompleteness of the other. And 
both would reject the word ‘method’ as applied 
to their practice. To the Anglo-Catholic the 
confessional is part of the Faith. To the grouper 
sharing is just primitive Christianity. 


The important thing, however, is what they have 
in common, that all alike do find in some form of 
sharing a road to the heart of Jesus Christ. It is to 
this ‘ underlying intention’ that Mr. Pym directs 
his reflections. He distinguishes three forms of 
sharing—sharing with one, Group sharing and 
Team sharing. The most common form of sharing 
is that of one person with one other. The person 
who shares does so because by ‘ making a clean 
breast of it’ he may rid himself of an obsession 
or receive counsel about temptation. He feels the 
need to unburden himself to some one who will 
listen with sympathy and who will not ‘ leak.’ 
The benefit is, in a word, liberation, and this benefit 
may not necessarily be religious. Merely to share 
something may be a tremendous relief. It tends 
to straighten out the tangle in one’s own mind jus 
to state the thing to some other person, even if no 
particular advice or opinion is forthcoming. Om 
has got the thing ‘ off his chest.’ 
; 


At the same time it must be firmly asserted that 
people who do not share in this way are not 
necessarily shirking. There are lots of people who 
by temperament and by conviction are quite fr 
from any desire to share anything of their inne: 
life. They do not need to share with any oth 


person in order to achieve release from sin or 
assurance that God’s love includes them. More- 
over, for some people this would be positively 
undesirable because injurious. Reserve is not in 
their case a temptation or a bad habit or a bit of 
selfishness ; it is sometimes a divinely given pro- 
tection of the personality ; it is for some a curtain 
i no one else has any right to force aside. 
And it must be added that many sound people 
are repelled by the facility some others have in 
talking about themselves and their ‘ awful past.’ 
What needs to be recognized is that the method is 
wholly inappropriate to certain people. 


With regard to Group sharing, Mr. Pym very 
generously defends the Oxford Group practice 
from some of the commonest criticisms levelled at 
it. It is sometimes dismissed, for example, as an 
instance of ‘mass psychology.’ But even so, 
retorts Mr. Pym, why should not mass psychology 
be used in the interests of human redemption ? 
Again, it is reported that sex matters form a quite 
BP rpportionars part of the experiences shared in 
public. But Mr. Pym has not found it to be so 
in an apparently extensive acquaintance with 
Group meetings. And, finally, the whole thing is 
condemned as ‘over-emotional.’ To which the 
answer given is that to condemn emotion is a 
brainless act ; while if it is said that what is criticised 
is emotionalism, Mr. Pym has, on the contrary, found 
the Group meetings exceptionally free of it. The 
meetings were, he says, almost too ‘ matter-of-fact,’ 
and he did not feel himself moved strongly at all. 


Mr. Pym’s sole criticism is that Group sharing 
is only wrong if it claims universal validity. There 
are people who have reached the desired religious 
blessing along another route, and to demand of 
them that they should adopt the Group way is 
to ask something like hypocrisy from them. Others 
may testify before us, but happily we have been 
there before them and along perhaps another road. 
And when this practice tends to be standardized 
and becomes a kind of fashion in a parish the 
disadvantages are obvious. ‘I know a place where 
at a meeting for common sharing of sin the parochial 
clergy most simply and humbly testified to the 
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value of the practice in making them realise their 
own want of fellowship. Their parishioners, how- 
ever, may be excused for feeling as one said to me: 
“is it necessary to inform a parish-meeting that, 
though ordained ministers in the Church of Christ, 
they needed the Oxford Group Movement to teach 
that elementary Christian charity which they 
require of lay people as a prime condition of 
receiving the Lord’s Supper ?”’’ 


The Team sharing is on a different plane. It 
is the pooling of experiences, of plans for the 
future, of moral lessons learned. This kind of 


- sharing may have a real educational value. In 


regard to methods of handling individual people, 
for example. This kind of practice is spreading 
largely because of its ascertained worth. That 
which was (or might have been) a Group for the 
sharing of sin becomes a team for the purpose of 
corporate evangelism. People describe how they 
were led to deal with awkward situations. And all 
such information is shared against the background 
of frank admission by the sharer of his own mistakes. 
It must be added that the criticism which is freely 
and frankly interchanged is consciously subjected 
to the control of the Holy Spirit, and is therefore 
received humbly, good-temperedly, and with the 
intention to act on the advice given. 


The rest of Mr. Pym’s suggestive book is devoted 
to counsel which may help people in dealing with 
others who need direction or strengthening or libera- 
tion. Mr. Pym rightly insists that the clergy are 
not sufficiently equipped for- spiritual direction. 
He thinks that many lay people might exercise 
this kind of ministry with good results if they were 
properly trained. . In particular, he considers that 
the right type of women might be exceedingly 
useful in such matters, though he admits as a 
simple matter of fact that women are decidedly 
unwilling to ‘share’ with other women. They 
would, as a rule, far rather ‘ share’ with the proper 
kind of man. On such matters, and on others of 
a cognate kind, Mr. Pym has much that is useful 
to say. Indeed, his whole essay is wise and kind 
and helpful, and ought to be read and considered 
both by clergy and by lay workers of all kinds. 
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The Message of the CBurcB on the Political Josues 
of Be Day.’ 


By Prorressor WILLIAM ADAMS Brown, D.D., NEw York. 


I am to speak of the message of the Church on the 
political issues of the day. From time immemorial 
that message has been given. From the day when 
an Emperor came to Canossa to kneel before a Pope 
and receive absolution, statesmen have been obliged 
to take note of the utterances of the religious 
conscience as voiced by its official representatives. 
It is not the Roman Catholic Church only that has 
claimed to speak on political issues. Protestants, 
with their high doctrine of the sanctity of the secular 
life, have been even more jealous of this night. I 
well remember on a former visit to England how I 
learnt that Dr. John Clifford, the Grand Old Man of 
the English Baptists, had gone to prison rather than 
pay aschool tax of which he disapproved ; and in my 
own country, the cleavages produced by the action 
of the Churches on the issues raised by the Civil War 
still leave their traces in a divided Presbyterianism. 
Coming to more recent times, the story of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is still contemporary history, 
and in the wider field of the struggle for disarma- 
ment, the Churches of the United States have played 
an honourable part. 

The right of the Church to express a judgment 
on political matters is often challenged, most 
recently by a leading editorial in the London Times. 
The occasion was a resolution proposed for discussion 
at the forthcoming meeting of the London Diocesan 
Conference. Speaking of this resolution, in which 
the concern of the Church for the failures of the 
present social system was expressed, and its readi- 
ness affirmed to ‘ examine without fear or prejudice 
any proposals for a reconstruction of our social 
and economic life’ (London Times, May 29, 1933) 
the writer censured the proposed action as dealing 
with matters ultra vires. Let the Bishops stick to 
their proper job of looking after their dioceses, and 
the priests confine themselves to the maintenance 
of the services in their parishes. Let them leave 
to the statesmen and the politicians the decision 
of questions that concern the national welfare. 

It is a familiar note. We have heard it again 
and again; the more insistently, the closer the 
Churches’ criticism comes to fundamental social 

1An Address delivered at the Meeting of the 


Alliance of the Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System at Belfast, June 26, 1933. 
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and political issues. Keep the Church out of 
politics. Let churchmen stick to religion, or at 
most to morals, and all will be well. 

But it is just because the Church’s business is 
morals and religion that it cannot leave politics 
alone. What political issue can you name that 
has not a moral aspect, and, if traced to its roots, 
will not lead straight to religion ? The man whom: 
Jesus came to save is not a composite creature, part’ 
body and part soul, so that the politician can look 
after his body while the priest takes care of his soul.. 
He is one undivided personality, and, individual 
though he be, finds his true life only in right relations 
to his fellows. Inevitably, therefore, he is involved, 
and the Church which is concerned for his welfare 
must be involved, in all the complex social issues 
with which politics has to do. 

It is no doubt true that even where the right of 
the Church to express political judgments is granted, 
it is not easy to determine just how it should be 
exercised. Churchmen themselves differ on the 
issues involved, and the more sincere and unselfish 
they are, the more acute will be their differences. 
What measure of agreement is necessary before the 
Church can speak as a Church, and how, even when 
that agreement is present, shall the needed utter- 
ance be made? Shall the Church speak through 
its official organs by deliverance of synod or 
assembly, or through independent and less formal 
bodies brought into existence for the purpose ? 
When a decision has been reached as to the merits 
of the case, how far, and in what way should it be 
followed up by definite political action? These are 
questions on which there is room for honest difference 
of opinion, and where as a matter of fact such differ- 
ence exists. How wide the difference may be is 
being brought vividly before us by recent events in 
Germany, where two radically different theories of 
the relation of Church and State are struggling for 
the mastery—the theory that the Church is in the 
last analysis the servant of the State, its agent 
for the execution of policies in the formation of 
which it has had no part, and which it opposes at 
its peril ; and the theory which claims for the Church 
spiritual autonomy, and demands the right to obey 
conscience even if it involves conflict with the State. 

It is therefore matter for encouragement that in 


many different quarters the theoretical questions 
involved in the relation of Church and State are 
being subjected to fresh investigation. In the 
United States a commission of representative 
scholars and churchmen appointed by the Federal 
Council has been carrying on for more than a year 
a study of the relation of Church and State, while 
the subject proposed for the next year’s study of the 
Universal Council of Life and Work (the successor 
of the Stockholm Conference) is the Christian View 
of the Nation. 

_ But while the scholars are carrying on their 
learned studies, the politicians are acting, and we 
find ourselves confronted with issues in the world 
to-day, both within the bounds of the nation and 
in the wider international sphere, on which imme- 
diate decisions are needed. We cannot wait till the 
scholars have finished ; we must act now, or it will 
be too late. 

_ This gives my subject its immediate practical 
importance. What I bring you to-day is not a 
scholar’s contribution to an interesting academic 
Giscussion, but the effort of one who is facing definite 
practical responsibilities to arrive at principles 
which will help him to act promptly and effectively. 
_ This at least we may take for granted at the 
outset : that if the Church is to act effectively, it 
Must act on matters on which it is in fact agreed. 
Too often minority groups within the Church, ani- 
mated by the best of motives, have proclaimed in the 
name of the Church programmes of social action 
which the bodies for which they claim to speak have 
repudiated. Such action can only discredit the 
cause of religion. Better a short step taken all 
together from which there is no retreat, than an 
advance position occupied only to be surrendered. 
_ But are there indeed such points of agreement ? 
Is not the Church itself so hopelessly divided that 
effective witness is impossible ? If this be so, let 
us frankly confess it and have done with our hypo- 
crisy, but do not let us assume that agreement is 
impossible till we have explored the possibilities 
which are open to us now. 

I venture to suggest four principles as defining 
the field of existing agreement. Modest on the 
face of them, they have far-reaching implications, 
and if sincerely accepted and loyally acted on, would 
carry us a long way. 

_ The first principle is this: That in dealing with 
the political issues which face us to-day, we are 
concerned not primarily with effects, but with 
causes. The second is this: That in dealing with 
these causes we should follow the method which our 
Master Himself exemplified, and which He has com- 
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mitted to His disciples as their primary and peculiar 
responsibility, the method of faith and of love. 
The third is this: That in our witness against 
existing evils, we should concentrate our attention 
upon those which lie in the field over which we have 
at least measurable control. The fourth is this: 
That our witness within the field which we control 
should be by act as well as by eed by act even more 
than by word. 

Let me illustrate these see one by one: 

1. In dealing with the political issues which face 
us to-day, our primary concern as a Church is not 
with effects but with causes. 

When one reads the Agenda of such a body as 
the present Economic Conference, and tries to follow 
the discussion of the experts whom it has assembled, 
one is appalled by the number and the complexity 
of the issues which are raised. Finance, commerce, 
industry in the technical sense, agriculture, all 
present problems of extraordinary difficulty, and 
on each we find opinion divided. Shall we be in- 
ternationalists and try to work out a world economy, 
or isolationists, and strive for a self-contained 
nation ? Is stabilization of currency the first step 
toward economic recovery, or must it wait till, 
by other means, the price level has been raised ? 
Is economic improvement possible before we have 
adjusted our outstanding differences and so ensured 
the world against war, or must politics take pre- 
cedence. If we decide, as many have decided 
to-day, that political readjustment must precede 
economic recovery, how shall we set about it? Is 
disarmament the way to bring about security, or is 
security the necessary precondition of disarmament ? 
For months the Disarmament Conference has been 
debating this question, and it has adjourned with 
the main issues still undecided. 

On all these questions honest men differ. They 
differ not merely as nationals defending their 
countries’ interests against the nationals of other 
countries, but as differing groups within each 
nation. Each nation has its isolationists and its 
internationalists, its imperialists and its democrats. 
In such a situation what word can the Church say 
that is worth saying ? 

I believe that there is something very definite 
which it can say. When we look beneath the 
surface we find that underlying all other causes 
of difference there is one basic and fundamental 
cause which lies in the field with which the Church 
is primarily concerned. This cause has many names, 
but they all stand for the same thing. It is the 
determination of each individual or larger group 
to have its own way at whatever cost to others. 
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Radicals tell us that the root evil in modern 
society is the love of money. They find the remedy 
for the world’s evils in a social readjustment which, 
vesting the ownership of all the means of production 
in the State, will make private property on any large 
scale impossible. There are economic arguments for 
such a change which deserve respectful considera- 
tion, But in finance and in human life alike, money 
is only atoken. The desire for money is a symbol of 
‘something more fundamental in human nature, more 
far-reaching in its effects upon human life, namely, 
that overweening sense of one’s own importance 
that the Chinese call ‘ face,’ and that the Bible calls 
‘pride.’ In the last analysis it is prestige for which 
men fight, whether on the field of battle with arms, 
or in the market-place with goods, or in society 
with what Veblen calls ‘ conspicuous waste,’ and it 
is;this basic cause of our conflicts that we must 
attack at the roots if permanent peace is to be 
achieved. 

Here the Church finds itself on familiar ground, 
for it is this fundamental human evil which religion 
sets out to cure. What religion brings us is a new 
standard of valuation, the revelation of a God on 
whom all men alike are dependent, and in whose 
presence the only appropriate attitude is one of 
humility. Only as one is brought face to face with 
God, the Ultimate Good, and has learned to find in 
Him the satisfaction of his deepest desires, can he 
find a standard by which to measure his own true 
worth and rightly determine his true relation to his 
fellows. 

So we are led naturally to the second of our four 
principles, that in dealing with this fundamental 
cause of our evils we must follow the method which 
our Master Himself has given us—the method of 
faith and of love. This is a truth which cannot be 
too often reiterated. Wherever we look we find 
men offering us as a panacea for our social evils 
some readjustment of the machinery by which our 
life is organized, and no doubt such readjustment 
is necessary, and those who are setting their hands 
to the task are doing an indispensable service. But 
a change of machinery will carry us but a little way 
if the spirit of those who use it remains unchanged. 
It is arguable that socialism may be a better system 
than our present imperfect capitalism, but a socialist 
state run by men with the same selfish aims which 
have all but brought our present capitalism to ship- 
wreck, will lead to a like, and it may prove an even 
more terrible, disaster. This is not a reason for 
abandoning our present efforts to find a better 
method of social organization. It is only to put 
them in their proper context and to assess them 
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at their true value. Serious as is our economic ani 
political distress its deepest root is moral, and it ij 
at this nome that religion must begin its redemptiv 
work. 

This is not iSply the conclusion of theologian| 
and of preachers ; it represents the sober judgment 
of economists and men of affairs. 

Among recent students of international questions 
I suppose no one holds a position of greater authority 
than Sir Arthur Salter, for many years financial 
adviser to the League of Nations. Many of you 
will remember the words with which he concludes 
his latest book, Recovery: ‘ Before the vast magni- 
tude of the tasks ahead, man’s spirit has for the 
moment faltered and has even contracted. The 
public mood is apprehensive where it should be bold, 
and defensive where a broad and generous policy is 
most needed. . . . We are, if we could but grapple 
with our fate, the most fortunate of the generations 
of men. In a single lifetime science has given us 
more power over Nature, and extended further the 
range of vision of the exploring mind, than in all 
recorded history. Now, and now only, our material 
resources, technical knowledge, and industrial skill, 
are enough to afford to every man of the world’s 
teeming population, physical comfort, adequate 
leisure, and access to everything in our rich heritage 
of civilization that he has the personal courage to 
enjoy. We need only the regulative wisdom té 
control our activities and the thrusting energy of 
our sectional and selfish interests. To face the 
troubles that beset us, this apprehensive and de- 
fensive world needs now, above all the qualities it 
seems for the moment to have abandoned—courage 
and magnanimity.’ 

A similar conclusion is reached by Frank Simonds 
in his book Can America stay at Home? Speaking 
of the question whether America should use its 
power to bring about a revision of Treaties, he points 
out that no conceivable revision of Treaties can 
wholly eliminate the cause of present unrest, 
namely, the existence in each State of oppressed 
minorities, and he draws the conclusion that before 
outward readjustment can bring permanently 
helpful results, some more basic change must take 


place. There must be a change in the spirit of the 
peoples. The will to peace must replace the will for 
strife. 


Here is the place where the Church must begin. 
It is her function to change the spirits of men, and 
for this she must use the instrument given her by 
God—the gospel. The last twenty years have seen 
many pronouncements by the Church on the social 
question. I have had my part in drafting not a 
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few, and I do not regret it. I do not believe that in 
honestly trying to state what, in her judgment, 
would be the nature of a just social order, the Church 
‘is forsaking her proper sphere, and I believe that all 


detailed study of specific remedies by Christian , 


‘men such as is being carried on by the social councils 
and commissions of the several Churches, and most 
effectively of all by the Friends, is all to the good, 
but this represents the second step in our journey, 
not the first. The first is the creation of the right 
‘spirit—the will to peace, and for this, I repeat, we 
must use the means which God has given us in the 
gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Nothing has impressed me more in my study of 
tecent utterances by the Church on the social 
question, than the disproportionate amount of 
space they have given to the goal as compared with 
the way. These statements paint glowing pictures 
of the ideal social order. They point out in lurid 
terms the contrast between that order and what we 
See in the world to-day, but how the transition is to 
be made from the one picture to the other they do 
not show, and it is with this transition that we, as 
Churches, are primarily concerned. 

Three things are needed to bring it about: First 
of all faith—faith in a Power able to change the 
hearts of men and to make the unruly will the 
instrument of His purpose; such power as our 
Calvinistic forefathers found in the gracious Will 
which before the foundation of the world had 
chosen His elect for their salvation. Next, repent- 
ance for those sins against love of which each of us 
has been guilty, and a resolute purpose to forsake 
them in the future, so far as God shall give us light 
and strength. Finally, brotherly love—a sincere 
goodwill toward our neighbour that will make it 
possible for us to enter into his point of view and 
see things with his eyes, and go as far to meet him 
as we can without sacrifice of our duty to others. 

There is nothing new in this. It is only the old- 
fashioned gospel that the Church has always been 
preaching. Why has it had so little effect ? Why 
is a better social order still so far away? Am I 
wrong in thinking that it is because so often we have 
been preaching it in the wrong place and to the 
wrong people? It is so easy to condemn the wicked 
bankers in Wall Street, or the munition makers in 
France, or the yellow press, or imperialist Japan, 
or communism, or fascism, or whatever it is of 
which we disapprove, so hard to realize that to 
make our condemnation carry, it should begin at 
home. I have sometimes thought a convenient 
definition of the social gospel as we often hear it 
presented to-day, would be to say that it is a 
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device for removing the sense of sin from our own 
shoulders and attaching it to others over whose 
conduct we have no control. 

So I am brought to my third principle, that in 
her message on the political issues of the day the 
Church should concentrate her attack upon that 
part of the evil over which she has at least measur- 
able control. When we analyse the evils against 
which the Church is called to protest, we find that 
they are not all, or even chiefly, outside the Church. 
As an organized body the Church is itself a part of 
the society which is suffering from the evils it con- 
demns. As a corporation owning and maintaining 
property it faces all the moral questions which 
concern property owners. As a business concern 
employing labour it must deal with all the moral 
issues which concern employers of labour. As an 
investor holding large funds in trust, it is involved 
in all the intimate moral problems with which big 
business has to do. Indeed, one of the most serious 
indictments brought by radicals against the Church 
is that it is itself so indissolubly a part of the present 
economic system that it is powerless to change it. 
‘Where the Church is,’ once said Professor Harnack 
to his class, ‘ there is also a bit of the world.’ 

Nor is it only through its connexion with economic 
questions that the Church is involved in the present 
social system. Politics in the narrower and more 
technical sense of the word is no stranger to Church 
courts. Those who know them best, know best 
what part is played in their deliberations by party 
in the political sense of that word ; how easily the 
desire for prestige (theoretically banned by the 
Church’s sacred office) reappears as zeal for God’s 
cause and loyalty to His Spirit. 

I should be the last to overlook the seriousness of 
our present denominational divisions, or to minimize 
the gravity of the issues they raise. The questions 
which arise between Catholics and Protestants, 
and within the Free Churches between Presbyterians 
and Independents, are not unimportant questions. 
But I venture to believe that as obstacles to re- 
union they fade into significance as compared with 
the rivalries that divide different parties within 
each great branch of the Church, and by their 
inhibitions make effective common action impossible. 

If the message of the Church to the world is to 
carry home, it is with these internal issues that we 
must begin. Let us set our own house in order. 
Let those who are now held apart by internal divi- 
sions realize how incomparably more important 
are the things they hold in common than the lesser 
issues which divide them, and let them act accord- 
ingly. When a divided world is addressed by a 
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divided Church,the Church’s plea for unity will have 
slight chance of a hearing. Let the Church become 
one in fact, and there will be hope of union between 
nations and between classes. 


So I am led inevitably to my last point, that if _ 


the witness of the Church is to be effective it must 
be a witness of deed. What can be said that is 
truer and more timely than the closing words of 
the Stockholm message—that carefully considered 
utterance which summed up the final judgment of 
the first great cecumenical gathering of the Churches 
held after the Great War. These words have been 
heard often, but they are as appropriate to-day as 
in 1925. Let me read them again : 

‘The Conference has deepened and purified our 
devotion to the Captain of our salvation. Respond- 
ing to His call ‘‘ Follow me,” we have in the presence 
of the Cross accepted the urgent duty of applying 
His Gospel in all realms of human life—industrial, 
social, political, and international. 

‘Thus in the sphere of economics we have de- 
clared that the soul is of supreme value, that it 
must not be subordinated to the rights of property 
or to the mechanism of industry, and that it may 
claim as its first right the right of salvation. There- 
fore we contend for the free and full development 
of the human personality. 

‘In the realm of social morality we have con- 
sidered the problems presented by over-crowding, 
unemployment, laxity of morals and its evils, 
crime and the criminal. Here we are led to re- 
cognise that these problems are so great that they 
cannot be solved by individual effort alone, but that 
the community must accept responsibility for them, 
and must exercise such social control over individual 
action as in each instance may be necessary for the 
common good. 

‘ We have considered the relation of the individual 
conscience to the State. ... We summon _ the 
Churches to share with us our sense of the horror 
of war and of its futility as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, and to pray and work for the ful- 
filment of the promise that under the sceptre of 
the Prince of Peace, ‘“‘ mercy and truth shall meet 
together, righteousness and peace shall kiss one 
another.’”’ Under the Cross of Jesus Christ we reach 
out hands to one another.’ So far the Stock- 
holm message. 

What more can we say to-day than was then said? 
Yet how little has been done to translate that 
message into fact. It is here that our responsi- 
bility as a Church begins. It is for us to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, and with our penitence 
to begin at home. 
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I speak with some feeling on this matter. For tn 
past six months I have been acting as Chairman of - 
the Administrative Committee of the Universal” 
Council on Life-and Work, the body which sin 
1925 has-been carrying on the work begun at Stock- 
holm. This Council brings together annually re 
presentatives of the non-Roman Churches for con- 
ference on practical matters connected with life 
and work. It maintains a central office in Geneva, 
and through its research committee conducts con- 
ferences, carries on studies, and keeps the different 
bodies it represents in touch with what is going on 
at Geneva. It has done useful work as a liaison 
officer between the Churches and the League of 
Nations, particularly in connexion with such matters” 
as disarmament and the abolition of the opium 
traffic. And the importance of the services 
which it has rendered has been recognized by a : 
recent communication from representatives of the 
League. ‘ 
But when one measures what has been done with 
what might be done, how meagre is our accomplish= 
ment. What would it mean if in the momentous 
issues which face the world to-day there could 7 
heard in Geneva the voice of a united Church ? 
Why is that voice not heard? It is because the. 
Churches themselves are not united, or where they 
are united, not on the things that matter most. 
While we have been discussing our local interests 
and our denominational affairs, the old enem} 
against whom our Master has summoned us to fight. 
the pride and selfishness of the human heart, has 
been entrenching itself in the councils of the nations 
and determining the policies which control our 
commerce, our industry, and our finance. An 
when the world in need calls to us for help in its 
extremity, it finds that we who name the name of 
Christ cannot bring effective help because we have 
not yet won the victory over the pride and selfish 
ness in our own hearts. 
Last Sunday night it was my privilege to take 
part in an impressive demonstration. It was a 
meeting called by the leading churchmen in Bir- 
mingham to protest against the unwillingness of 
the British representatives at Geneva to consent to. 
the total abolition of aerial bombing. A capacity 
audience packed the Parish Church, and in spite 
of the rain an overflow meeting was held out of 
doors. Among the speakers were the Bishop of the 
diocese ; Canon Guy Rogers, the pastor of the 
Parish Church ; Mr. Leyton Richards of the Carrs 
Lane Church, and Mr. Woods of the Friends. Dr. 
Wiseman, Moderator-elect of the Wesleyans, gave 
the meeting the benediction of his presence. The 
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vords spoken were weighty and the whole meeting 
sharged with a sense of serious responsibility. In 
us impressive address, Mr. Richards recognized 
that if the Protestants were to make good their 
vase, they must have some practicable alternative 
0 propose, and he declared himself ready to meet 
the challenge. We are told, he said, that aerial 
»ombing is both the cheapest and most effective 
way of defending the North-West frontier of India 
tom hostile raids. But he replied that experience 
tad shown that there was another method, at once 
cheaper and more effective. He reminded his 
rearers how at an earlier period, when the situation 
yn the frontier was no less tense, and all efforts 
0 deal with it by military force had failed, a Chris- 
jan doctor, Pennell by name, went alone and un- 
irmed into the camp of the Pathans, and by his 
1elpfulness, courage, and tact, established contacts 
which brought about the conclusion of an advan- 
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tageous peace. ‘That one man,’ said the com- 
manding general, commenting later upon the epi- 
sode, ‘ was worth a couple of regiments to the peace 
of the North-West frontier.’ That, Mr. Richards 
submitted, was the Christian substitute for aerial 
bombing, and there is no other which will prove 
permanently effective. 

So as we face the pressing questions of our own 
day let us meet them in the spirit of this Christian 
doctor, with a faith that expresses itself in deed. 
We too have resources on which we can draw if 
we are willing to accept the needed conditions, even 
the infinite grace of God as made known to us 
through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. But 
we must mean business. Let us have done with 
little things and give ourselves to the main matter 
and we shall find that to us too will be given the 
gifts for the lack of which the world is perishing 
to-day—courage and magnanimity. 


a 


Eduard (Meper on our Bord’s Wecension. 


| By THE REVEREND C. E. WacrER, HoLWELi REctTorY, HitcHin. 


[(F Lk 24 were the only account we have of the 
Ascension, we could not escape the inference that 
1e believed that ‘Easter Day’ and ‘ Ascension 
Day’ were one and the same, for there is no hint 
9f a break between vy.50-°"4 and the preceding 
varrative of the appearance to the Eleven. The 
isual explanation given is that in ‘ Acts’ St. Luke 
xpands what was only a brief preliminary notice 
n his Gospel. 

A re-reading, after an interval of some years, of 
iduard Meyer’s chapters on the Resurrection and 
he Ascension (in his Ursprung und Anfinge des 
~hristentums), combined with the widespread recog- 
ution of his importance for N.T. study, is the 
mmediate cause of this article. 

At the end of his examination of Lk 24 he says, 
With Luke, on the contrary’ (f.e. in contrast with 
he other evangelists), ‘all the appearances are 
laced, purposely, on the one Easter Sunday: 
lirectly after the Resurrection, on the same day, 
fesus completes his work on earth,’ and he sums up 
vis analysis of Luke’s Resurrection-narrative by 
laiming that ‘ it has given us at once a lively insight 
nto its literary character. Everywhere we see a 
onscious disposal (ein bewusstes Schalten), a careful 
leliberation extending even to details, both where 


he follows his source literally or merely with 
modifications of style, and where he departs from 
it whether by omissions, additions, or, as frequently 
happens, simple alterations. Throughout he is 
guided by the effort to combine in one inner unity 
the various narratives, to bring clearly into relief 
those instances which for him seem determinative, 
to set forth the story of Redemption in its historical 
development. He knows what he means to do, 
and where he thinks it necessary he does not shrink 
from vigorous interference with sources, or from a 
thoroughgoing alteration and correction of them, 
just because he has given accurate consideration 
to the matters and has carefully weighed what he 
will say and what ‘he will not. By this conscious 
procedure he is completely differentiated from 
Mark as from Matthew, though equally removed 
from that radical transformation of the tradition, 
on the basis of a pre-arranged programme, which 
the Johannine Gospel has carried out. It is through- 
out, as we must admit from the literary character 
of his work, the thoughtful historian with whom 
we have to do, and only now is it plain that if we 
take the standpoint of the believing Christian, he 
is well qualified for his task.’ 

What is of special interest here is the combination 
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of criticism unfettered by dogmatic ties, together 
with a high regard for Luke’s literary and historical 
capacity. It is just because of his high evaluation 
of Luke the*historian that Meyer is confident that 
in the first chapter of Acts there is so much that 
cannot be Luke’s, because it is impossible to fit it 
in with the admirable scheme underlying his Gospel. 
So the whole narrative of the Ascension in Ac 1, 
he says, is an interpolation, which reaches its climax 
in 3>, ‘appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days.’ This, he says, turns the whole structure of 
the picture in the first book upside down (Wirft 
den gesamten Aufbau der Darstellung der ersten 
Buchs tiber den Haufen), and stands in the sharpest 
contradiction to it. 

Obviously if Meyer is right, then among the 
commonly accepted beliefs of the Christian Church 
in the past which have given way under the pressure 
of weighty and thoughtful criticism we must now 
place that of ‘the great Forty Days,’ and perhaps 
incidentally try to discover an adequate cause for 
the belief. And Meyer is not easily dismissed as a 
mere extremist. To quote the late Bishop Gore 
(of revered memory): ‘A few years ago the man 
whom we may call the greatest living authority on 
the history of antiquity as a whole, Eduard Meyer, 
found it necessary to give careful investigation to 
the Origin and Beginnings of Christianity. He is a 
thoroughgoing “ rationalist,” and would deal with 
the Christian documents without any reverential 
prejudice. But when, after studying for a number 
of years the contemporary criticism of the New 
Testament in Germany, he produced his history, 
it was found to be remarkably conservative in its 
estimate of the documents, and full of hostile notes 
upon the critics, as men who have allowed their 
estimate of what the facts must have been to distort 
their judgment of the documents, and, again, as men 
who have constantly mistaken unproved hypothesis 
for facts’ (Jesus of Nazareth, p. 190). But of 
Meyer’s treatment of the account of the Ascension 
in Ac 1 he merely says in a footnote: ‘ There 
seems to me to be no adequate ground for the 
assumption of Meyer that the narrative of the 
Ascension’ (I suppose he means the account in 
Acts, not that in the Gospel) ‘ is an interpolation’ 
(Reconstruction of Belief,p.369 n.). The psychologist 
would naturally see in this acceptance of Meyer 
where he is ‘conservative, together with his 
rejection where he is not, the hidden work of 
“unconscious motivation.’ If may be of value, 
therefore, to re-examine Meyer’s reasons for his 
confident assertions about the ‘ interpolation.’ 

Our knowledge of the koine Greek of the N.T. 
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has taught us much in this century. Thus 
mpatov Adyov does not demand a projected thir 
volume, but is merely a variant for roy zpdre 
But Adyor is important as being commonly used a 
‘volume.’ Thus Luke ij 
beginning his ‘ volume i.’ naturally refers back t 
his ‘ volume i.,’ for he considers them as togethe 
making one continuous work, and, like any othe 
careful Greek historian, he would certainly begn 
volume ii. with a reference to volume i. and a state 
ment of the plan of volume ii. Thus we get th 
correct beginning rév pév . . . and v.1 is excellen 
and sensible Greek, but we look in vain for th 
balancing dé, or for any reference to the scheme 0 
volume il. (jpéaro must not, of course, be presse 
too much; it is a recognized Semitism). Instead 
we get in v.? a bit of difficult and really untrans 
latable Greek, followed by an account of the Ascen 
sion in much greater detail than that at the end 0 
the Gospel and in no sense a completion or furthe 
expansion of that; on the contrary, it is # 
starkstem Widerspruch to it, and the expecte 
reference to v.1 never comes. 

‘This fact,’ says Meyer, ‘is quite notorious ant 
unambiguous. All attempts to explain it away br 
means of ingenious interpretation, and to save a 
least a nucleus of v.3 for Luke is hopeless from th 
start. A writer who intended to narrate, in corr 
correspondence with the recapitulation of the pre 
vious volume, what is here imparted, would 
obliged to speak quite differently. There can be n 
shaking from the fact’ (an der Tatsache.. . 
nicht zu riitteln) ‘ that here is a great interpolati 
that on to Luke’s own words has been patched 
statement quite foreign to him, for which the origina 
expansion of the introductory words has bee! 
sacrificed. No man has ever formulated hi 
thought, whether in speech = in writing, in the wa: 
in which the text now runs.’ 

V.2, he says, shows at once the presence 0 
flaws in the text. Thus éreAdpevos lacks a1 
object: da wvevparos dyiov, in spite of variou 
attempts (as some MSS and versions show) hang 
completely in the air, and even if they could b 
taken with either ééeAéfaro or évrecAduevos, th 
Gospel agrees with neither statement. Plainly th 
only words we can here accept as Luke’s are ayp 
Ws Hépas aveAvppOn. What else originally cam 
there, ¢.g. évreAdevos Tots droardXots, ovs eSeA€bare 
Knpiccey TO edayyéAov da rvevparos dyiov, is, O 
course, only conjecture. | 

The interpolation uses expressions from the em 
of volume i., but goes further: e.g. éy woAAot 
texpnpiots Would emphasize more appearance 
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than Luke mentions. So v.® belongs to the older 
tradition of Mk 8, but there it is not our Lord’s 
statement, but the Baptist’s. 
' More important than these ‘harmless additions,’ 
however, is the second part of v.3, ‘being seen of 
them forty days speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.’ If Luke were correcting 
here his statement at the end of volume i. he ‘ must 
have expressed himself quite otherwise.’ 
Where, then, does this addition come from ? 
Meyer is at once ready with the hypothesis—it has 
en taken over from the Gnostics, who had to find 
room for their secret traditions in such a period of 
continued intercourse of the risen Lord with the 
disciples—a period varying, in different Gnostic 
systems, from eighteen months to twelve years. 
‘That Ac 1° already contains this outlook of further 
revelations of ra epi ris Baotdcias rod Geod plainly 
shows that here we have to do with a stage which 
goes far beyond Luke and the time of the Apostles.’ 
Moreover, in form as well as content, he says, this 
interpolation shows its secondary origin, for ‘ when 
they therefore were come together ’ in v.® does not 
Bes: with ‘ being assembled together with them’ 
Jesus had been speaking to them about the 
esdom all through the forty days, yet (v.8) they 
now ask Him about it. The promise of the Spirit 
in v.5 is repeated in v.8. There is no definite day 
given for the Ascension, but from the context, 
which, however, has no connexion with v."., it has 
been concluded that it took place on the fortieth 
day, although in itself it could have happened just 
as well on Easter Day or on any other chosen day. 
‘Thus it is quite evident that v.37 and v.®® are 
doublets which both aim at filling out and com- 
pleting the brief account at the end of the Gospel. 
The account of the Ascension in v.®®-, as being the 
more naive, is also the earlier section ; v.*%- intro- 
duces the long sojourn with the disciples and the 
revelation of secrets, and reaches considerably 
beyond the time of the Apostles.’ 
_ Inv.§ we are told ‘they came together,’ but when 
and where we are not told, only in v.!* did we learn 
that the scene was the Mount of Olives (and a quite 
unnecessary note here is added about its distance 
from Jerusalem). In the reply to their question the 
positive statement further expands the promise in 
Lk 24*%-, through the mention of the Holy Spirit 
and of the three groups in which the gospel is to be 
‘ witnessed’ ; the negative (v.”) turns aside the old 
question about the fixed time of the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom in the same manner as the saying 
in Mk 1332 (=Mt 243) which Lk 212%! omits, obvi- 
ously because it does not harmonize with his ideas 
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of our Lord. By means of the combination of 
both statements the Church which the preaching 
has produced appears as an Interimisticum of 
undefined duration between the announcement and 
the establishment of the ‘kingdom of Israel’ in a 
manner parallel to the authority of the Law in 
Judaism. Then follows the Ascension. The ‘ two 
men in white apparel ’ are those of the Resurrection 
(Lk 24*), and their statement corresponds to that 
of Lk 217” (=Mk 1376), This result of text-analysis 
is strikingly confirmed, so Meyer claims, by the 
speech of Peter in Ac 10, in which a short sketch of 
our Lord’s life is given with constant references to 
the Gospel (e.g. cf. 10 with Lk 24*7.  ‘ This speech 
shows that Luke in the Acts has exactly the same 
conception as in the Gospel, and that, therefore, the 
rearrangement of the narrative there given through 
the interpolation of Ac 1°4- is completely foreign to 
him.’ Just where the interpolation ends we cannot 
say for certain. By v.!> anyhow, but vv.!3: 14 ma 
be doubtful. He thinks it most probable that they 
contain Lucan material (e.g. the repetition of the 
list of Apostles in Lk 6! would be quite likely), but 
in starker Ueberarbeitung. 

We certainly see in all this nothing of Meyer’s 
‘ hostility to the critics.’ On purely critical grounds 
his theory has much to recommend it. But ‘ purely 
critical grounds’ represents an extraordinarily high 
degree of unbiassed objectivity which few, if any, 
critics, conservative or otherwise, attain. Non- 
rational motives lie more or less deeply hidden, so 
that the purely scientific attitude in matters that 
touch us so closely as religious beliefs would seem 
to demand as a preliminary in every critic a search- 
ing and prolonged psychological analysis. The 
present writer is strongly convinced that the 
criticism of religion in its different departments is 
in great need, not merely of a ‘ psychological 
approach ’ to religion as a branch of human experi- 
ence, but of a psychological approach to criticism 
itself. This is not the place for a long digression, 
but those who are persuaded that Meyer is right 
about the ‘ great Forty Days,’ will doubtless (like 
the present writer) be quite ready to acknowledge 
that they would Jzke him to be right ; they would 
equally ask those who think Meyer’s conclusions 
quite unsound to recognize in themselves a probable 
desire that he should be wrong ! 

Biblical criticism has an interesting history, At 
first confined to the Old Testament, by using much 
the same kind of examination of the text as Meyer 
gives here to Ac 1, it built up—to take one example 
—a gradually developing hypothesis of different 
documents in the Pentateuch. Stoutly resisted at 
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first, this theory has won its way to general accept- 
ance among responsible students, and it is recog- 
nized as a valuable help to the understanding of the 
growth of religious ideas in Old Testament times. 


If a miraculous voice from heaven somehow com- — 


pelled us to accept on ‘authority’ a pre-critical 
view of the O.T., the facts would then seem so 
hopelessly complicated that we should probably 
abandon any attempt at a reasonable religion—a 
procedure not altogether unknown in our own day. 
Still, so long as criticism was confined to its earlier 
sphere, its destructiveness was seen to be more 
positive than negative in its results. When, 
however, it reached New Testament writings, current 
orthodoxy was much more apprehensive ; it per- 
ceived a dangerous revolution in process. This 
revolution is still in its early stages. Its full implica- 
tions are in many quarters strongly resisted or very 
reluctantly accepted. The reason is plain—Old 
Testament criticism (it might be held) did not 
greatly affect traditionally orthodox Christianity ; 
the New Testament ‘ revolution,’ where it is really 
accepted, does. 

It is no doubt true that Meyer does here and 
there give a sharp rap to the knuckles of a critic 
or two for minor extravagances, but as a critical 
historian who possesses a large degree of the 
historian’s balanced judgment he is quite uncon- 
cerned with the possible effect of his conclusions 
upon any ‘ doxy’ at all. We must, therefore, try 
to form our opinion both of his conclusions, and of 
his methods of arriving at them, with the same 
objectivity, if we can. 

(i) The ordinary reader of St. Luke’s Gospel will 
easily miss the significance of the fact that it is 
volume i. of a two-volume work. It means that 
we may expect the author to use the same methods 
of compilation in both volumes. Thus he uses 
existing documents in both, consisting of earlier 
drafts of his own work (‘ Proto Luke’? and the 
‘We’ document), as well as documents like ‘Q’ 
and the (probably) Aramaic original of the earlier 
part of Acts. We realize, too, as Meyer points out, 
how freely Luke is prepared to alter his documents, 
now and then to suit his didactic purposes. On 
that showing, between the writing of volume i. and 
volume ii. he may quite well have come across a 
narrative of the Ascension which gave a different 
account from the brief notice in volume i., but he 
is much too careful a writer and too good a stylist, 
to leave such a discrepancy between the last chapter 
of volume i. and the first chapter of volume i. 
The cogency of Meyer’s further arguments is 
affected by the acceptance or not of this first argu- 
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ately. Thus (ii) the impossible Greek in v. oe 
be explained by early corruption of the text, bul 
this conception would itself be better explained bi} 
the hypothesis that the insertion of the Ascensioi| 
narrative has affected v.? (the piece of new clotl| 
‘taking away’ something from the old, at thi 
joint). b: 
(ili) Meyer thinks the interpolation is itself com} 
posite, arguing that ‘ doublets’ are apparent. Thai| 
does not necessarily exclude Lucan authorship—he 
is quite capable of doublets sometimes in volume i 
when he uses both ‘Q’ and Mark, but he never puts 
the two parts of the doublet into the same context; 
as is done in this passage in Ac 1 (for details see 
Pp. 493 above). 
(iv) If Luke wrote v.° he may have made the i 
of attributing to our Lord the words, ‘he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost,’ by a half-memory 
of what he had written in Lk 316 If so, would he 
not also have remembered the xat Tupt, which he 
(and Matthew) add to the saying in Mk 18? It 
would surely be difficult for him to omit this, with 
the narrative of Pentecost in his mind. But ‘if the 
interpolator is here depending on Mark, that’ would 
explain the omission. i 
(v) V.7 implies that only the Father knows 
the time when the kingdom will be inaugurated. 
This is the same outlook as Mk 13% (‘ But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the a 
Luke in ch. 21 follows this ‘ Little Apocalypse ’ 
Mark fairly closely until this verse. Now, by the 
customary canons of Synoptic criticism, we should 
say that Luke purposely omits that verse, because 
it might seem to imply a limitation of our Lord’s 
knowledge which was foreign to Luke’s own 
ception of Him. Meyer says it is, therefore, impos- 
sible that Ac 1? is Luke’s, and, to the present writer. 
that argument is weighty. . 
(vi) Then there is the question of v.?, and the 
motive for such a statement. ‘ Gnosticism’ may, 
no doubt, be a convenient wastepaper basket inte 
which we cheerfully pitch those fragments of early 
Christian literature for which we have no better use, 
but we remember that the Gnostics, from the date 
of the Leucian ‘ Acts’ onwards, made great use of 
varied literary forms to support their views, and 
these views needed just the kind of support whose 
germ might well be seen in this verse ‘ being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking of the things con 
cerning the kingdom of God.’ Meyer does not say 
that this is a Gnostic insertion, but that it has beer 
taken over from them. Of course there is no proof 
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of this, but if on more general grounds we accept his 
contention about the whole passage, then this is a 
satisfactory explanation of this verse. 

| Finally, though one might think this point not 
‘the strongest part of the whole argument, it is 
certainly the fact that in Ac 10 the brief statement 
‘of the facts of our Lord’s life on earth passes at 
sonce from the Resurrection to His being ‘ ordained 
to be the Judge of quick and dead.’ If Ac 11%. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTOLOGY. 


The Christ of the Christian Faith (Macmillan ; 
$2.00), by Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, is a note- 
worthy contribution to the study of Christology. 
The late Dr. James Hastings regarded President 
Mackenzie’s article ‘ Jesus Christ’ in the seventh 
volume of the ENcycLop&pIA oF RELIGION AND 
Eruics as a model article, and we have often 
thought that it might well be printed in book 
form. In this volume the first half of the article 
is reproduced, with a number of technical dis- 
‘cussions omitted. But the volume contains also 
a great deal of new material. 

After a chapter of General Introduction, Dr. 
Mackenzie turns to the subject of the Conscious- 
mess of Jesus, discussing successively the origin 
and nature of the problem, the personal religion of 
Jesus, the relation of His mission thereto, and 
‘the method of His mission. Then follow chapters 
on the relation of Christ to the Christian Church 
‘and to the moral regeneration of mankind, and on 
the Consciousness of Jesus as viewed in the Pauline 
and Johannine Christologies. 

The whole discussion, which is solid and 
‘thoughtful, is based upon a careful study of the 
‘recent voluminous literature on the subject, and 
/not the least valuable part of it is the references 
for further study. The standpoint is conservative, 
but Dr. Mackenzie’s conservatism is not of the 
hidebound order, being sensitive to the various 
currents of modern thought and criticism. It is 
a book which might well be prescribed in our theo- 
logical schools; yet it is so written that it may 
be understood of the ‘ plain man.’ 

Dr. Mackenzie concludes by expressing the 
opinion that if we would understand the fact of 
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are Luke’s we might fairly expect a similar link 
between Ac 10%. #. Though this detail is not 
convincing by itself, it both supports and is sup- 
ported by the cumulative effect of the whole. 

Perhaps the least, therefore, that really unbiassed 
criticism would allow would be the statement that 
Meyer’s rejection of the Ascension-narrative in Ac 1 
cannot be summarily dismissed, whether by footnote 
or otherwise, but deserves serious consideration. 


“<p: 


Literature. 


Incarnation, we must approach it not only with at 
least a respectful attitude toward the ancient 
discussions from Nicza to Chalcedon, but with 
minds aware of the light upon it which may come 
from biology and psychology and a true philosophy 
of evolution. But we must admit at the start 
that Jesus has proved Himself for two thousand 
years to be the Saviour and Lord of mankind. 


THE MEANING OF RELIGION. 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion (Scribner’s ; 
12s. 6d. net) is a large book of four hundred and 
seventy pages, in which Professor Eugene W. 
Lyman makes his way with a sure step and a 
certain unruffled imperturbability through the 
maze of problems and interpretations, of discussions 
and attacks, by which religion finds itself confronted 
in our time, all with a view to showing that religion 
is a creative energizing force in life and in the 
world. 

Here is a man who has read widely, who quotes 
aptly, though, as is the way with most Americans, 
with a catholicity which, on occasion, is satisfied 
with witnesses not over weighty, who has listened 
long and closely to the murmuring of the shell 
of this unquiet age, and gives a deft summary 
of it all, and of how his mind is affected by the 
clashing of opinion round him. 

It is sound and pertinent and _ interesting, 
is laid out on a wide and comprehensive plan 
with far horizons—is, in short, a worthy contri- 
bution to the philosophy of religion, which should 
be helpful to many. Denney declared it was a 
pity that the creeds had come down from philo- 
sophical times, seeing that the world to-day is 
interested not in philosophy but in science. And, 
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certainly, it seems as if the trenches, cut to meet 
the attacks of their own day, need to be re-formed 
to meet the new assaults pressed home from a 
new angle. Such a book as this, dealing with 
the pressing questions of the hour, should be of 
use. Relativity, the Quantum Theory, and the 
like, and how they impinge on our religious think- 
ing, or matters like the Crisis Theology, are here 
competently handled. None the less, religion 
means, and truly is, much more than this correct 
and intellectual presentation of it. There are 
deeps in it, a passion and a power, which are not 
brought to light by this dissector’s clever fingers. 
This is a real contribution to present-day apolo- 
getics. But the title suggests a book ‘ further 
ben.” 


MORAL PROBLEMS. 


A volume of a very practical and useful nature 
is Conduct, by the Rev. T. W. Pym, Chaplain and 
Fellow of Balliol (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Pym 
is known widely for his books on psychology and 
Christianity, and here he applies his psychology 
to the problems of personal duty. His main 
purpose is to outline a method whereby the 
individual may decide questions of right and 
wrong in his personal life. Social ethics is ex- 
cluded. The question dealt with is: How am I, 
personally, to know what goodness is in this case 
or that ? We have a good analysis of the sources 
of that moral perplexity in which people often 
find themselves. There is, for example, some- 
times no guidance to be found in the Bible on our 
modern problems, and in the absence of this we 
are pressed on all sides by the discouraging moral 
atmosphere of our time. 

The author quite frankly assumes a belief in 
God as revealed in Christ, and in Christ as the 
standard of goodness. And he admits that there 
are no rules for Christian conduct. We have to 
decide for ourselves on the basis of the principles 
Christ laid down, aided (as his closing chapter 
emphasizes) by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
But the perplexity even so remains very real on 
certain points. What about small bets on a 
game of bridge? They undoubtedly curb the 
folly of selfish players. Are they wrong? And 
why? 

This is the particular question dealt with in a 
symposium published under the title: Js It 
Wrong to Gamble? (S.C.M.; 1s. net). The writers 
are R. Cove-Smith, the famous Rugby inter- 
nationalist, Jack Hobbs, the even more famous 
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cricketer, Frank Lenwood, and others, and ther 
is an excellent introduction by Lord Astor whicl 
should frighten off ‘ mugs’ from the silly game 6 
betting on horses if they are susceptible to reasor 
or fact..The book is, however, not over helpful 
since it repeats the clichés which are so familial 
and so unconvincing. Gambling may be ‘ economic 
waste,’ and ‘an expression of the acquisitive 
spirit,’ and seeking money without giving value 
in work, but then so are many other thing: 
practised even by good people. It is very difficult 
to construct an argument that condemns gambling 
without condemning much else. The real argu- 
ment against it is, as Canon Peter Green has shown 
in his excellent book, its effects on life and char 
acter. That is the one final and conclusive 
condemnation. 


5 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. : 


One of the really live issues of to-day is the 
challenge of Communism both to our social order 
and to our religious faith. In view of this the 
Student Christian Movement Press is publishing 
a number of volumes, written from differen 
points of view, to help Christian people to asses 
both the truth and the error of the Communist 
doctrine and way of life. Two of these volum 
have just appeared, The Truth and Error 
Communism, by Mr. H. G. Wood, M.A., Lectur 
at Selly Oak College (4s. net), and Communi 
and the Alternative, by Mr. Arthur J. Penty (3s. 6d. 
net). The former book is longer, fuller, moré 
analytic and, in its exposition and criticism, mor 
thorough. But the latter is fresh, original, well- 
informed, and by no means superfluous. Both 
books insist on the fact that Communism is 4 
religion, an alternative religion to Christianity. 
But this is an abuse of words. Communism is the 
negation of all that religion (any religion) means 
or claims. It is atheistic, materialistic, unmoral, 
mechanistic. It is perfectly true that Communism 
is inspired by a passionate hope and by a compelling 
cause, but that only means that men can be moved, 
and moved deeply, by materialistic aims and by 
class loyalty. Let us drop this representation 
of Bolshevism as a religion, and say plainly that 
the great alternative is between a spiritual view of 
life and a materialistic view. 

The main characteristics of this social creed are 
these. First, it is a negation of God. Secondly, 
it is a way of violent revolution. 
believe in moral appeal. Mr. Middleton M 
justifies its violence on the ground that group 
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norality is essentially non-moral. Violence may 
sometimes be justified, but violence is the declared 
yolicy of Bolshevism. Thirdly, Communism is 
inmoral. In his book on Education and Society 
Mr. Bertrand Russell says that the only morality 
aught in Soviet Schools is what is useful to the 
roletariat, and when the Soviet is fully established 
here will be no morality taught at all. 

These are general features of the system. Mr. 
Nood analyses the economic basis of it at con- 
iderable length. His exposition \is admirably 
ucid and his criticisms searching and convincing. 
t would be difficult to find a better popular 
iccount of Marx’s ‘Capital’ than we get here, 
ind those who have toiled through that singular 
vork will be grateful for both explanation and 
mswer. Mr. Penty goes on different lines, but 
oth writers insist that Communism can only be 
net, and its challenge countered, by a social ideal 
nd gospel truer and worthier and more moral. 
shristianity is the only real answer, because 
shristianity takes a spiritual view of man, but it 
nust be a Christianity that is fearlessly applied 
n our social ideals and practices. We need a 
lrastic socializing of our industrial system which 
vill make the world fit for the plain man to live 
n. Mr. Wood and Mr. Penty have different views 
f what this implies. But at any rate it may be 
oped that books such as these will be read and 
eriously considered by the youth who will have 
he deciding influence in shaping the new era. 


THEISTIC APOLOGY. 


The Plain Man seeks for God (Scribner’s ; 
s. 6d. net) is a contribution to theistic philosophy, 
ouched in an attractive popular style, from 
Jr. Henry P. Van Dusen, Associate Professor of 
systematic Theology and the Philosophy of Religion 
n Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Van Dusen suggests that much of our modern 
loubt and confusion is due to the fact that many 
ack the conviction of the activity of God, of His 
rital contact with our lives. And he urges that 
inless we can regain a reasoned conviction of 
x0d’s activity, God as a power in human life will 
lisappear. 

He himself essays to build up an inductive 
gument for the reality of God upon the founda- 
ion of modern science. He suggests that we meet 
vith God in the primordial structure of the world, 
f which He is the Author and Sustainer; in the 
ipward nisus of the world, which is His purpose ; 
nd in the experiences of value which stand as 
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the culmination of Nature’s striving and adum- 
brate God’s hope for the world. 

Turning from the realm of Nature to the experi- 
ence of human values, Dr. Van Dusen seeks to 
broaden the foundations of his argument. For 
facts and values are not dissociated, but belong to 
the one cosmic order. Through a philosophy of 
values he reaches a richer and fuller conception 
of God than the philosophy of Nature had yielded. 

And now the discussion turns upon itself. The 
limitations of the inductive approach to the reality 
of God are recognized. It is seen that the proper 
function of the mind in knowledge is not creation 
but reception. Certainty of God has been not so 
much a conclusion of a train of reasoning as an 
awakening to the deeper significance of familiar 
experience. We would not seek Him if we had 
not already possessed Him. 

Readers of theistic literature will have noticed 
that Dr. Van Dusen’s line of exposition is not 
unfamiliar, but there are vitality and freshness 
in his writing that make his book worth attention. 

His final chapter takes up the well-worn theme 
of the problem of evil. In the end, as he says, 
we are forced to a choice between two alternative 
positions. Either the Ultimate Reality is in- 
different to man’s welfare and the triumph of man’s 
highest values, or the Ultimate Reality is solicitous 
for man and his ideals. On the first alternative 
the issue is a philosophy of noble resignation, on the 
second a reasoned religious faith. Which brings 
Dr. Van Dusen to the concluding note of an inter- 
esting book—the necessity of faith in the fullest 
religious life. 


Any one who is perplexed about the existing 
international scandal of abounding plenty in a 
world where low wages and widespread unemploy- 
ment prevail, cannot do better than read the 
Swarthmore Lecture for 1933 on Unemployment 
and Plenty (Allen & Unwin ; 2s. 6d. ; paper covers, 
1s. 6d. net), by Mr. Shipley N. Brayshaw, 
M.I.Mech.E. This little book contains a most 
valuable collection of facts and opinions bearing 
on the present perplexing economic situation, and 
it justly deserves to receive a wide circulation. 
‘In days of old,’ Mr. Brayshaw writes, ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey seemed a desirable 
place to live in... but we have arrived at a 
point at which there is something incongruous 
in holding a harvest thanksgiving. We find 
that when the earth yields her increase there is too 
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much of everything so we must all economise.’ 
The author refuses to despair, however, because 
he believes that anything like the united will, 
determination, and self-sacrifice of the War-period 
‘would suffice to transform unemployment into 
a nightmare of the past.’ Believing that drastic 
changes are necessary in our social and economic 
system, Mr. Brayshaw is also convinced that 
something like a religious revival is needed. He 
finds the basis for this—inadequately, as it seems 
to us—in ‘ our belief in the unity and divinity of 
man.’ In spite of this criticism, we desire to 
commend this book for its remarkable combination 
of wide knowledge with wise and balanced sug- 
gestions, and for the atmosphere of glowing religious 
conviction which pervades the whole. 


By the publication of David Kimhi’s Hebrew 
Grammar (Dropsie College, Philadelphia; $2.00), Dr. 
William Chomsky has made it possible for modern 
students of Hebrew grammar to realize the extent 
of their debt to grammarians of the past, of whom 
Kimhi was one of the most famous. This book is 
not an exact reproduction in English of Kimhi, it 
is something better ; Dr. Chomsky has rearranged 
the material and brought it into line with modern 
grammatical works, besides reducing its compass 
by avoiding repetitions. Dr. Chomsky has greatly 
enhanced the value of his work by appending ela- 
borate notes, which enable one in a measure to trace 
the history of Hebrew grammar from medieval 
times down to the present day, and to feel how far 
from being yet settled are some of its problems ; for 
example, the pronunciation of ‘shtwa mobile.’ We 
are reminded of the influence of Latin on the or- 
ganization of the vowel system, and of the ter- 
minology of the Indo-Germanic tenses upon the 
verb ; and we learn that, as a paradigm, Syp had 
as predecessors 12W and 1p5. There are interesting 
discussions of ‘ methegh,’ of & as a relative particle, 
and dozens of other points. This edition of Kimhi 
together with the notes cannot fail to interest all 
genuine students of the Hebrew language. 


Walter Bagehot said that Shakespeare had an 
‘ experiencing nature,’ and that this was one secret 
of his greatness. It is such an attitude to life that 
is commended in On Being Alive, by Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). 
“ This book,’ says the jacket, ‘ shows how, when, and 
why life can be interesting and full of meaning’ ; 
and if exhortation and example could make us fully 
alive this book would have a creative value. Perhaps 
that is too much to expect of any book. In any 
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case Dr. Bowie’s chapters are full of high spiri 
and of something more. They are rich in imagi 
tion and suggestion. The author has read widel 
and can use-his reading to illuminate his points 
What the late Dr. Stalker once said of Martense: 
‘Christian Ethics’ is true of Dr. Bowie’s volume- 
it is crawling with sermons. And many more t 
preachers may turn with pleasure and profit 
these vivid essays as being alive to Nature, people 
truth, poetry, and God. 
Asking God, by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 1s. net), contains t 
addresses on the petitionary aspect of prayer. Re 
viewing our Lord’s teachings on prayer, the write 
points out that ‘they lay overwhelming stress o1 
the petitionary side of prayer. They exhort us ‘ 
definite and persistent asking. They assure 
that if we fulfil the conditions the whole power 0 
God is at our service.’ The three lectures dea 
with petitionary prayer, first in relation to God th 
Father to whom we pray ; second, to God the Soi 
in whose name we pray; and third, to God th 
Holy Spirit by whose quickening and illuminatio 
and prompting we pray. These lectures shoul 
prove spiritually helpful, for they are based of 
sound Christian teaching, and are rich in fine devo 
tional feeling. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America 1 
Philadelphia has published three Lectures on Jewis 
Liturgy entitled respectively (i) Rabban Gamalit 
II. Reorganizer of the Synagogual Services, (i 
The Prayer Book of Maimonides, and (iii) Cabbalisti 
Interpolations in the Prayer Book. The first illu 
trates the problems created by the substitution ¢ 
prayers for the sacrificial services and the mod 
fications made upon the famous Shemoneh Esre 
(Eighteen Benedictions). The second discuss¢ 
the similarities between the Prayer Book ¢ 
Maimonides and that of Saadia two and a hal 
centuries earlier, and shows how the former attacke 
the liturgical problem with dignity, reverence, an 
courage. The third reveals the influence of mysticis 
upon expounders of Jewish Law. The book wi 
have a special interest for Jewish scholars. 


To the Lutterworth Papers already published b 
the Lutterworth Press (a series of brief pamphle 
on big themes) have been added five more: Can I 
sure of God?, by the Rev. Conrad Skinner, M. 
(3d.) ; Religion and the Younger Generation, by 
Basil A. Fletcher, B.Sc. (a headmaster) (3d 
The Indispensable Laity, by the Rev. Archi 
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Chisholm, D.Litt. (3d.); Js there.a Christian Re- 
yolution ?, by Mr. J. W. Stevenson, M.A. (4d.); and 
Christian Certainty and the Modern Mind, by the 
Rev. A. W. McClymont, M.A., D.Litt. (4d.). They 
are all good within their limits and all interesting. 


_ Evangelical Influence in English Life (Macmillan ; 
5S. net), by James Theodore Inskip, D.D., Bishop 
of Barking, is composed of the Golden Lectures 
delivered in the Church of St. Margaret, Lothbury, 
1932-33. The volume may be regarded as comple- 
mentary to the works that have been published 
this year to mark the centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment. For Dr. Inskip sets forth Evangelical 
principles, and regards the Evangelicals as the best 
interpreters and representatives of the Church of 
England as a Reformed Church. 

But his aim in these lectures is to discuss the 
working of a particular spirit and of particular 
principles rather than the fortunes of a particular 
party in the Church of England. That spirit and 
those principles he endeavours to trace from the 
beginnings of Christianity, emphasizing the cen- 
pity of the Cross of Christ in Christian history. 

The scope of the book is well indicated in the 
titles of its chapters. Besides general chapters on 
such subjects as the Evangelical Message, Church 
and Ministry, the Sacraments, the Reformation, 
the Evangelical Revival, it contains some chapters 
on particular subjects, such as those on John 
Wycliffe, the Abolition of Slavery, England’s Debt 
to Lord Shaftesbury, and Missionary Work Over- 
seas. The three chapters last-named are a re- 
minder of three achievements which, as the Arch- 
bishop of York remarked recently, must be set to 
the credit of the Evangelical Revival, the second 
of the three being, of course, factory legislation. 

It is a very readable volume, and by no means 
partisan, though Dr. Inskip does not conceal his 
Evangelical sympathies. 

When we read in Notes on the Book of Daniel, 
by Lucy E. Long (Marshall Press; 1s. 6d. net), 
that ‘the full beauty of these prophecies can only 
be seen from the British-Israel point of view,’ when 
we meet the statements that ‘ there is no doubt that 
Ezekiel and Daniel had intercourse,’ and that ‘ the 
ten horns mean the ten kingdoms which grew out 
of the wreck of the Roman Empire in 476 4.D.,’ 
and when we note that one chapter is entitled ‘ The 
Revelation of the Second Advent,’ our expectations 
are not pitched very high. There is much piety 
and some history in these Notes, but Notes written 
‘from the British-Israel point of view’ can hardly 
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be regarded as a serious contribution to the ex- 
position of the book. 


We wonder what percentage of our readers could 
answer the question, Who was Edward Hincks? 
Some scholars there be which have no memorial, 
who are perished as though they had never been, 
and Hincks is an instance. His life covered the 
period 1792-1866. He was never in any more 
exalted post than that of a country clergyman. 
Yet he had a European reputation among Orient- 
alists. He was a pioneer in the deciphering of 
Egyptian monuments. Independently of Rawlin- 
son he found the secret of cuneiform inscriptions, 
and laid a sure foundation for Assyrian grammar. 
He wrote numerous papers for learned Societies. 
Why, then, has he been so largely forgotten? Just 
because he published nothing for a wider public 
than the small body of experts. His epoch-making 
work was buried in the Transactions of those very 
learned Societies where the general public could not 
look for it, but where unscrupulous rivals could 
discover it and trick it out as their own. Tardy 
justice, so far as is possible, has at last been done 
to a very distinguished scholar by his grandson, 
Mr. E. F. Davidson, M.A., in Edward Hincks: A 
Selection from his Correspondence, with a Memoir 
(Milford; 20s. net). 


Mr. Arthur Kenyon Rogers has given us a 
most readable and very able discussion in The 
Socratic Problem (Milford ; 12s. net). The problem 
is threefold—to set the Platonic Dialogues in 
their chronological order, to distinguish in the 
Dialogues the real from the ‘literary-device’ 
Socrates, and to estimate how far Xenophon’s 
account gives realinformation. Mr. Rogers takes us 
with him almost all the way. According to him, 
Xenophon’s Socrates is little more likely to be 
drawn from life than Cyprus of the Cyropedia. 
Whether one agrees with that view or not, this 
competent work will amply repay study. 


Mr. J. N. Findlay, Lecturer in Philosophy in 
the University of Pretoria, has performed a 
meritorious piece of scholarly work in writing 
Meinong’s Theory of Objects (Milford; 15s. net). 
In the first place the Austrian philosopher’s work 
is for the first time made adequately known in 
English, and in the second place the development 
of Meinong’s own thought is carefully shown, and 
in the third place some very penetrating criticism 
of Meinong’s views is here submitted. Frankly 
this volume is not one for summer reading, nor 
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will a wide public be able to appreciate it. But 
alike in psychology and in epistemology Meinong 
had something important to say on the relation 
of thought to reality, and Mr. Findlay has 
made it as understandable as the abstruse subject 
admits. 


In Makers of Astronomy (Milford ; 7s. 6d. net), 
by the Rev. Hector Macpherson, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., we have an excellent popular 
introduction to the life-work of the chief modern 
astronomers, as well as a book of reference con- 
taining information not readily accessible to the 
general reader. Some contemporary scientists, 
such as Einstein and James, have been omitted 
owing to reasons of space, but all living astronomers, 
together with those of past ages whose work has 
led to any striking advance in astronomy, have 
been included. The book is a story of the growing 
insignificance of the earth and indeed of the solar 
system. We behold a solar system shrunk to 
nothingness—a mere grain-dust amid the glory 
of the universe. Man himself seems to live on a 
dwarf planet moving round a dwarf star which is 
only one of millions in a galaxy of millions, yet, 
as the author points out, he has infinite dignity, 
for he has weighed the stars in scales and the 
galaxies in a balance. No one could have described 
the lives and work of the makers of astronomy 
better than Dr. Macpherson, and we congratulate 
him on the production of such an interesting and 
useful volume. Here is splendid material for 
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preachers and lecturers of an astronomical i 
of mind. 


It was a happy thought that led the Yout 
Committee of the Church of Scotland to ask th 
Rev. J. S. Stewart, B.D., to write a text-boo 
for Bible Classes on The Life and Teaching « 
Jesus Christ. The Student Christian Movemen 
conscious of its value, ‘has sought and obtaine 
permission to publish the book outside Scotlan 
because it fills a gap in existing literature and 
likely to prove of considerable value to a muc 
wider constituency than the one for which it we 
originally planned.’ It is now issued (S.C.M. 
2s. 6d. net). Mr. Stewart is endowed in an eminet 
degree with three notable qualifications for h 
work. He is at once scholar, teacher, and preache: 
He does not obtrude critical questions but writ 
with a full knowledge of them, from what migh 
be considered a somewhat conservative standpoin 
His supreme interest is in the gospel messag 
of which he is a born teacher and preacher. H 
writes clearly and marshals his points with greé 
precision, as befits a text-book. At the sam 
time there breathes through his exposition a 
ardent devotion to Jesus Christ. His book | 
above all else a challenge, ‘What think ye ¢ 
Christ ?’ and its whole aim and the weight of it 
argument are to inspire youthful hearts with ‘ th 
passion to make Jesus King.’ 

A single criticism—the cover is unusually finns 
and quite unworthy of a book of this size and valu 
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The Message of the Epistles. 


1 Corinthians. 


By Proressor T. W. Manson, M.A., D.Lirt., 


WueEn Luther in his tract on Christian Liberty 
laid down the two fundamental propositions: ‘A 
Christian man is the most free lord of all, and 
subject to none; a Christian man is the most 
dutiful servant of all, and subject to every one,’ he 
was in effect summarizing in two sentences the 
two Pauline Epistles—Galatians and 1 Corinthians. 
And it is significant that almost immediately he 
quotes as the first ‘ proof-text’ for his second 
proposition the words of Paul in x Co 9!®: ‘ Though 
I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
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servant unto all.’ It would be going too far to sa 
that freedom is the sole theme of Gal., or servic 
of 1 Co. For even in Gal. Paul is careful to brin 
in service in love as the complementary princip! 
to that of freedom. ‘ Brethren, you have bee 
called for freedom ; only do not take freedom ¢ 
an occasion to the flesh, but through love serve on 
another ’ (Gal 515). Yet it is not too much to sa 
that, while in Gal. the chief emphasis is on th 
freedom of Christians, in 1 Co. it is on the servin 
of one another through love. 


| Now it is possible—indeed it is frequently done— 
Jo write page after page in a more or less elevated 
|tyle in praise of love and service. There is a real 
Janger in every age, not least in our own, that 
vague and sentimental rhetoric about these great 
rinciples should take the place of honest attempts 
0 apply them to the circumstances and problems 
if our own time and our own lives. It is the more 
lignificant that the 13th ch. of 1 Co is not the 
whole of the Epistle, though it is probably the key 
oit. The greatest part of this letter is taken up 
vith the application of Paul’s high principles to 
jhe very commonplace practical difficulties of living 
_ Christian life in Corinth in the middle of the first 
entury A.D. The moral is obvious. 
- But 1 Co. is not only the most ‘ practical’ of all 
he Pauline letters. There is a sense in which it is 
he most ‘church-conscious.’ The reason is not 
ar to seek. Love and service are terms which 
tave real meaning only within a fellowship of some 
‘ort: and loveand service of the kind that Paul 
“ in mind have their full meaning and realiza- 
‘ion only within the fellowship of the Spirit, in the 
Thurch which is Christ’s body. This fact has its 
earing on Paul’s conception of the Church. For 
ove and service are things that pass only between 
jersons. The Church, if we define it as the context 
ithin which the terms love and service have 
leaning, cannot be a system of doctrine or polity : 
t must be people, who in virtue of a common link 
i Christ are united to one another in the way 
of caring for and helping one another without limit. 
30 sacred is this union of Christians that to break 
‘ is equivalent to sacrilege (3!*-). So close is it 
hat the most apt figure to represent it is that of 
he several organs and limbs ina living body (121#"*4). 
_ The great theme of the Epistle is thus that the 
foundation principle of the Christian life is love 
ch. 13). But more than that, it is a love that 
s manifested in service, and this manifestation is 
0 appear first and foremost within the Christian 
sommunity. The bulk of the Epistle is commentary 
m this primary truth, expounding it in relation to 
he actual situation in the Corinthian Church. 

The leading facts which prompted the writing 
f the letter are familiar enough. From three 
ifferent sources Paul had information about the 
state of affairs in this congregation of his own 
‘oundation and nurture. And the tidings were of a 
sort to arouse deep misgivings. The Corinthians 
aad learned only too well the meaning of freedom. 
[They were keen enough on the speculative side. 
There was no lack of fervour in their meetings for 
worship. But there was a distressing failure to 
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realize the practical implications of the new faith 
in the conduct of life. The household of Chloe 
brought news of party faction in the Church, of 
loose living among some of the members, of Christians 
suing one another in the civil courts. A letter from 
the community revealed difference of opinion about 
marriage and the relation between the sexes 
generally, about the attitude to be taken towards 
paganism, especially in the matter of meat which 
had been offered in heathen sacrifice, about the 
place in public worship of that curious phenomenon 
“speaking with tongues.’ The bearers of the letter 
had to report that there were other disagreeable 
features about the meetings for worship, and that 
there were those in the Church who denied the 
resurrection of the dead. 

With all these points the Apostle deals faithfully 
in the course of his letter ; and behind all the dis- 
cussion of details lies the solid fact that Christianity 
is a life to be lived by the rule of service in love, 
and that within the fellowship of the brethren. 
Many of the points raised are remote from us. 
The question of meat offered to idols is not one 
that is of any, except academic, interest to Euro- 
pean Christians to-day. Few congregations are dis- 
turbed by outbursts of glossolalia. The discussion 
about virgins (77-40) deals with a matter so far 
removed from our experience that it is impossible 
to do more than guess what it is that is being 
discussed. Times have changed, and Christian 
people to-day are faced by new problems ; but it 
can hardly be doubted that, if Paul were living in 
this twentieth century, he would be as determined 
now as he was then that his fundamental principle 
should be as honestly and fearlessly applied to 
our problems to-day as he applied it to local 
Corinthian problems in the first century. And 
without doubt we ought to do it ourselves. But— 
and this is a matter of real importance—we ought 
to use judgment and have an eye for the things 
that really matter in the doing of it. 

It is, for example, only too easy to read Paul’s 
denunciation of party strife at Corinth and apply 
the denunciation without more ado to what it is 
the fashion nowadays to call ‘our unhappy 
divisions.’ It is easy to realize the scorn with 
which Paul treats the party cries: ‘I am of Paul,’ 
“T am of Apollos,’ ‘I am of Cephas,’ and then ask 
what the Apostle would have said to ‘I am of 
Calvin,’ ‘I am of Wesley,’ ‘I am for the Councils 
of the undivided Church.’ It is all the more 
necessary to remember that on questions of principle, 
as, for example, those treated in Gal., Paul could 
be and was as inflexible as the most bigoted Pro- 
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estant or the most fanatical Catholic. What did 
stir him to indignation was the sight of the Church 
being split, not on fundamental issues, but on the 
fashions and fancies of the moment. On a question 
like that of the liability of Gentile Christians to 
observe the Jewish Law, Paul maintained that one 
view was definitely right and the other definitely 
wrong; and he was ready to fight to a finish for 
his own view. On the issue Paul v. Apollos he is 
equally clear that both parties are wrong, and that 
the making of such a matter into a party issue 
serves merely to impoverish the spiritual life of 
those concerned (37). Some of the questions 
that divide the Church to-day are every bit as 
fundamental as the Galatian issue: some are as 
childish and frivolous as the Paul-Apollos question 
at Corinth. And if the first four chapters of 1 Co. 
have one message more important than any other 
for a divided Church, it is that we should take 
stock of our convictions and prejudices to find 
out what are the things that really go to the root 
of the matter, and what are simply things of custom, 
fashion, or personal preference. There are, in 
fact, two ways of committing the sin of schism. 
One consists in taking the wrong side on a matter 
of principle, and sticking to it when it has been 
shown to be wrong. The other consists in treating 
matters of merely temporary or local or personal 
interest as if they were matters of life and death. 
And of the two the second is certainly the more 
stupid: it is an open question whether it is not 
also the more mischievous. 

Closely allied to this business of making theo- 
logical mountains out of ecclesiastical molehills is 
the doctrinaire treatment of questions of conduct. 
At Corinth there were those who wanted to carry 
through Paul’s doctrine of freedom with a high 
hand. Later, at Colosse, he had to contend with 
those who ran to the opposite extreme and plastered 
life with prohibitory notices: ‘Touch not, taste 
not, handle not.’ It is instructive to observe how 
Paul, while maintaining his own high idea of 
Christian liberty, yet insists that there is a Christian 
way of using Christian liberty; and that the 
Christian way is to see one’s liberty as something 
to be enjoyed in the fellowship, and exercised in 
such ways as will serve the brethren in love. His 
solution does not involve the sacrifice of freedom 
in the least degree. Neither does it mean riding 
roughshod over the weaknesses or prejudices of 
others. It is rather the bringing of a quickened 
conscience to the use of freedom in every single 
case. 

We may ask, for instance, about Paul’s attitude 
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on what we call the ‘temperance’ question. We 
shall get no direct guidance from 1 Co., since it 
happens that the burning question at Corinth wa 

not about drink-but about meat. Yet from Paul’s 
treatment of the meat question we may learn 
something that will help us to face the drink question 
or any other of the same sort. y, 

The meat question at Corinth arose from a 
fact that a large part of the flesh of animals sacrifice 
in the heathen temples found its way to the butchers’ 
shops for sale. To tender consciences the purchase 
or use of this meat was equivalent to aera 
idolatry, if not to supporting and taking part in 
The more enlightened members of the community 
could not see any difficulty. What should 7 
enlightened do ? 

Paul’s discussion of this question (8-10) is oni 
plicated by the fact that he holds two apparently 
inconsistent views about the nature of idol-worship 
The one view, deriving ultimately from the great 
Prophets of the Old Testament, is that there is n¢ 
God but one, and that an idol is nothing at all (84) 
The other equates idol-worship with the oy 
of demons (10%f-). The explanation of the di 
crepancy may perhaps be found in the fact thal 
Paul was both a theologian and a missionary. As 
theologian he knew that the pagan deities were 
nonentities : as missionary he knew that neverthe- 
less they represented a real and present peril to the 
souls of those who believed in them, or were bu' 
newly won from that belief. We may, I think, 
safely assume that Paul’s real conviction was — 
the idol is nothing in the world. 

If, then, the idol is nothing, the meat is neithel 
better nor worse for having been laid on the altar 
and the Christian, who knows that, may eat of i 
to his heart’s content. He is completely free. But 
having established this Paul at once goes on to say 
‘But take heed lest by any means this liberty o 
yours become a stumbling-block to the weak ’ (8°) 
And in ch. ro he uses examples drawn from the 
Old Testament to show that a reckless use of hi 
freedom may be a serious danger to the man himself 
The upshot is that, while in every case the Christiar 
is free to eat, in every case he must ask himself ir 
all seriousness what effect his eating in this instaneé 
will have upon other brethren in the way of helping 
or hindering them in their Christian life. There i 
not, and cannot be, any hard-and-fast rule—to eal 
or not to eat. There is simply the assertion o 
Christian freedom and, along with it, the equal 
firm assertion of the obligation to use that Christiar 
freedom in the Christian way, which is the way o 


serving the brethren in love. . 
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‘The same foundation principles of the Christian 
ife appear yet again in the case considered in ch. 6. 
‘hurch members are bringing actions against one 
ynother in the civil courts. Paul’s objection is not 
hat the civil court is unlikely to give a just judg- 
nent. It is not that it is bad publicity for the 
Church when members wash their dirty linen in 
yublic. What he finds astonishing, even horrifying, 
s the implication that there is not inside the 
Shurch a strong enough sense of justice and brotherly 
ove to produce a fair settlement of any difference 
xetween two members, without recourse to an 
yutside agency. More astonishing, more horrible, 
still is the thought that disputes of this character 
can arise at all between men who are brethren in 
christ. Such things are sacrilegious. They break 
the first rule of Christian living. They dismember 
the body of Christ, and that from the meanest of 
all motives—monetary gain. 

Again, in the worship of the community, at the 
bi Table even, there are divisions (1118). And 
these divisions are the signs of a failure to keep the 
rule of service in love. The Lord’s Supper, which 
ought to be the supreme demonstration of the 
unity of the fellowship, becomes instead a mani- 
nahi of economic distinctions. The well-to-do 
turn it into a feast for themselves: the poorer 
brethren go hungry (11%). All this is what Paul 
calls the failure ‘ to discern the body ’ (119), that 
is, to realize the organic unity of all the members 
in Christ, with its obligation to share and help. 

The worship of the Corinthian community was 
marked by a remarkable fervour, which manifested 
itself especially in the phenomenon of glossolalia, 
the utterance of incoherent sounds which were 
regarded as evidence of possession by the Spirit. 
That being so, it was natural that those who had 
this gift of ‘speaking with tongues’ should be 
regarded as specially favoured and perhaps worthy 
of special consideration, that the most important 
personages in the Church should be, not those 
who gave the most service, but those who showed 
the greatest proficiency in talking gibberish. Paul 
speaks about it more politely than that ; but it is 
plain that he did not regard speaking with tongues 
as a particularly useful contribution to the public 
worship of the Church, or as a valuable instrument 
for effecting the conversion of unbelievers. But 
the real objection to unlimited glossolalia was not 
that it was wild and fantastical. It was simply 
that it brought no spiritual benefit to any one but 
its possessor. It did not serve the brethren. It 
did not build up the body of Christ in the same 
way that simple preaching in a known tongue did. 
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It is in this connexion that Paul introduces and 
works out the great analogy between the Church 
and a living body (12); and it is in this connexion 
too that he utters his great hymn in praise of love 
(r3). At these points his argument becomes 
most convincing, his appeal most persuasive. Any 
one, it seems, who can understand the figure must 
see that the unity of the Church and the service 
of the brethren go hand in hand. Any one who has 
felt the appeal of the poem must know of a certainty 
that love is the secret of the Christian life. Here 
and nowhere else the meaning of life’s tasks is to 
be found, and the solution of life’s problems. All 
the details of conduct in the complex relations of 
man to man, in the constantly changing context of 
outward circumstances—all can be and should be 
brought to the simple test of service of the brethren 
in love. The questionings and even the failures 
of the Corthinian Church have, one by one, brought 
out more clearly the picture of the ideal Church as 
a living body whose health and strength are service, 
whose life-blood is love. The last big question— 
that of the Resurrection—enables Paul to place 
his figure of the Church against a wider back- 
ground. 

For the question of the Resurrection, as Paul 
treats it, ceases to be merely a matter of what will 
happen to men and women after death, and becomes 
a question about the whole meaning of the life of 
the Christian as part of a Divine plan, whose 
fulfilment lies still in the future. For the Greek 
mind the immortality of the soul meant, so far as it 
meant anything worth looking forward to, escape, 
release from the hampering conditions of an earthly 
body and a material environment. The soul freed 
from the trammels of mundane existence would 
find its true blessedness in the contemplation of 
the static timeless ideas. For Paul resurrection 
means in some real sense victory, not an escape 
from the body, but a transformation of it into 
something glorious and incorruptible. And this 
consummation is part and parcel of Christ’s victory 
over all that is contrary to the purpose of God. It 
is the privilege of those that are Christ’s to share 
in this victory when it is won, and also to share in 
the conflict by which it is being won. And so the 
whole life of the believer takes on a new meaning. 
His daily effort to realize in his own life the Christian 
rule of service in love is seen as his share in the 
working out of a purpose that is as wide as the 
world and as deep as the thought of God. The 
living of the Christian life is not merely self-realiza- 
tion : it is co-operation with Christ in the remoulding 
of all things according to God’s desire. Hence it 
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is not surprising to find that the upshot of the 
15th ch. of this Epistle is not that Christians should 
sit with folded hands waiting to be released from 
this evil world, but, in Paul’s own words: ‘ Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know your labour is not vain in 
the Lord’ (15°), 

So the letter draws toits close. The last chapter 
is filled with all the odds and ends that find their 
place at the end ofa letter. But even among these 
scraps the main message of the Epistle still finds a 
place. When Paul begs the Corinthian Church to 
hold the household of Stephanas in specially high 
regard, it is because ‘ they have set themselves to 
minister unto the saints’ (16°). Almost the last 
word to the community is: ‘ Let all that ye do be 
done in love’ (1614); and the last word is: ‘ My 
love be with you all in Christ Jesus ’ (16%). 


(Miracles in Be Gospefs. 


By THE REVEREND C. H. Dopp, M.A., D.D., RyLanps PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
EXEGESIS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


‘SALVATION,’ says the writer to the Hebrews, 
‘was first declared by the Lord, and it was 
certified to us by those who heard Him, while God 
confirmed their testimony by signs, prodigies, 
various acts of power, and distributions of Holy 
Spirit according to His will.’ That is a description 
of actual experience shared by the author and his 
readers in the second generation of Christianity. 
Twenty years or so earlier, Paul had written to the 
Galatians, ‘When God grants you the Spirit, and 
performs acts of power among you, is it the result 
of behaviour according to law, or of the proclama- 
tion of faith?’? Once again, ‘acts of power’ (or, 
as we should say, miracles) are a datum of experience. 
In offering to the Romans the credentials of his 
ministry, Paul says: ‘I will not venture to speak 
of anything but what Christ has achieved through 
me for the conversion of the Gentiles by word and 
deed, by the power of signs and prodigies, by the 
power of Holy Spirit.’ We could not ask for better 
first-hand evidence that in the early Christian 
Church events which were regarded as miraculous 
were a matter of common experience. 
1 He 23-¢. 2 Gal 3°. 3 Ro 15 1& 29, 
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r Co. is a letter impossible to summarize, j 
because it is the most ‘ practical ’ of all the Epistles. 
But in all the variety of the detailed question 
discussed by the-Apostle it is possible to see clea 
enough the principle which he uses for the solutio: 
of all of them. That principle is that the on 
thing that a Christian has to give to his neig ! 
is love, and that the way of giving it is the we 
of devoted unselfish service. He argues for 
principle in case after case. He does more thai 
that. He offers his own life as an example of ¢ 
least one honest attempt to put the principle inte 
practice: ‘I have made myself servant unto all 
(g'®). Beside ‘ Let all that ye do be done in love, 
he writes, ‘ My love be with you all in Christ Jesus’ 
And all this is essentially the imitation of Christ 
Jesus Himself, who said: ‘ He that would be chie 
among you must be servant of all, and: ‘I am 
among you as one that serveth.’ 


Miracles, then, in the context of early Christie 
thought, are a function of the corporate life of 
the Church as moved by the Spirit. The univer. 
postulate of the New Testament is that the r 
of the Spirit in all its manifestations is the proof 
Christians are living in the New Age. The primiti 
preaching declared that the evident facts of the li 
of the Church (“ that which you see and hear’) 
the realization of ‘ that which was spoken of by the 
prophet,’ who announced the approach of ie 
“great and terrible day of the Lord.’ 4 
~Many Jewish thinkers regarded the existing 
state of things as a provisional one, in whi 
though the Most High had all authority in the 
dom of men,5 yet normally there was no direct i 
position of His power in the affairs of earth. That 
direct interposition was reserved for the Good 
Coming. Thus they looked forward to an age 
supernatural power, an age of miracle, in which the 
presence of God among men would be a of 
everyday experience. They described it in 
of fantasy (for as yet it could only be so deseri 
since no man had experience of it). The very 

4 Ac2 15-33 & Dn 437. 
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jould be changed: ‘for in the wilderness shall 
yaters break out, and streams in the desert.’ 
{uman sufferings and disabilities would be removed : 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
{ the deaf shall be unstopped: then shall the lame 
aan leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
hall sing.’1 Prophetic vision and utterance would 
come general: ‘ your sons and your daughters 
hall prophesy ; your young men shall see visions, 
nd your old men shall dream dreams.’? Along 
mith all this there would be a moral and spiritual 
enewal of God’s people: ‘A new spirit will I put 
yithin you, and I will take the stony heart out 
f your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh, 
md cause you to walk in my statutes.’ 8 

Early Christianity declared that all this had come 
rue. ‘If any man is in Christ,’ says Paul, ‘ there 
3 a new creation. Old things have passed away : 
1ew things have come into being.’ The whole life 
if the Christian community is a miracle, in which the 
spirit of God is manifestly at work. Its varying 
nanifestations Paul ranges in a sort of hierarchy 
ES spiritual gifts.’ In this hierarchy the ethical 
niracle of ‘ charity’ or ‘love’ takes the supreme 
ank. Acts of power and gifts of healing have a 
elatively modest place, below prophecy, and along 
vith assistance given to weak members of the com- 
nunity, and guidance of its affairs. At the bottom 
if the list comes a sheer prodigy like speaking with 
ongues. No other early Christian thinker, prob- 
ibly, saw the matter with such clarity, but Paul 
urely interprets the common experience. The 
Thristians of the New Testament period had a de- 
- sense of living, morally and spiritually, in a 

upernatural environment. That sense of a super- 
ratural environment coloured their whole reaction 
olife: We may, leave for the present the question 
vhether this means that it led to their doing things 
or which there is no natural explanation, or whether 
t only led them to interpret as sheer miracle, events 
vhich were well within the natural order. The 
doint is that in the New Testament ‘ acts of power, 
igns, and prodigies’ have their place in a life 
which i is supernatural through and through. They 

e not casual or arbitrary intrusions of the super- 
et into the orderly course of the natural. 

hatever our analysis may make of reputed 
‘miracles,’ in the New Testament, for those who 
worked or witnessed them, they symbolized the 
adical miracle of the ‘ new creation’ which they 
xperienced ‘in Christ.’ 

For all New Testament writers the centre of this 
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supernatural order is Christ Himself. If the mira- 
culous is a quality of the life of the Church, the basic 
miracle is the coming of Christ as Lord of the New 
Age. Paul, as we have seen, appeals to the ‘ signs 
and prodigies’ which accompanied his mission as 
its credentials. But when he is faced with Jews 
who ‘ demand signs’ as a condition of accepting the 
gospel, he will adduce no particular ‘ act of power’ 
(8%vapes): ‘ we preach,’ he says, ‘ Christ, the power 
(dvvayus) of God’—Christ, the ultimate miracle.® 

Here, again, Paul is expressing, with the clarity 
and profundity which set him apart among early 
Christian thinkers, the common conviction. -The 
primitive preaching puts it more crudely: ‘God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with Holy Spirit and 
power, and He went about doing good and healing 
all who were oppressed by the devil, because God 
was with Him.’? It was, as the most recent critics 
emphasize, out of this primitive preaching of Christ 
as Lord of the New Age that the Gospels grew. 
We see at once that it was inevitable that the story 
of the Gospels should be a story of supernatural 
events. The idea of miracle® in the primitive 
Church, as we have seen, is an outgrowth of 
apocalyptic eschatology. The miraculous becomes 
actual as eschatology moves from the future to the 
present. The life of Christ was for His earliest 
followers a realized apocalypse, and in this sense 
they told His story, as the Divine answer to the age- 
long prayer of those who waited for the Kingdom of 
God: ‘ Awake, awake, put on strength, O Arm of 
the Lord!’ ‘Oh that Thou wouldst rend the 
heavens and come down!’ In the time-honoured 
symbolism of prophets and apocalyptists they tell 
how the eyes of the blind have been opened, the ears 
of the deaf unstopped ; the lame man leaps as an 
hart ; the tongue of the dumb sings; the captive 
prey of the mighty is delivered ;® the footsteps of 
the Lord are upon the waters ; He makes the storm 
a calm; He gives His people bread from heaven to 


eat; He awakes them that sleep in the dust.1 


As we should expect, there is hardly a miracle 
narrated which does not correspond to something 
in the traditional apocalyptic imagery. In various 
ways the Gospels are saying all the time: ‘ Blessed 
are the eyes which see the things which ye see ; 
for many prophets and kings desired to see the 
things that ye see, and saw them not!’ Ina word, 
‘The kingdom of God has come upon you.’ The 


SATO! dee a 7 Ac- 10°, 
8 T.e. the concept of the miraculous, whatever were 
the facts which they interpreted through it. 
Mix 377 tf, Tis 478) 1 Dn) 122. 
11 Lk 10 28 24, 
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apocalyptic hope has come true. All the miracle- 
stories are variations on this theme. 

From this we can at once draw the inference that 
two methods of dealing with the miracles, which 
are or have been popular, fail to do justice to their 
real significance in the Gospels. 

First, they cannot be treated as objective evid- 
ence for the supernatural status and powers of Christ. 
The miracle-stories, in their existing form and 
setting, are the product of a prior belief in Christ 
as Lord of the New Age. That belief is presented to 
us in the New Testament primarily as a matter of 
spiritual experience or intuition. We may accept 
it as such, and read the miracle-stories in its light ; 
or we may reject it as fantasy, and the miracle- 
stories with it. We cannot treat them as objective 
and independent evidence, from which we can draw 
our own conclusions, corroborating, or on the other 
hand confuting, the spiritual intuition of the first 
Christians. 

Secondly, if we simply rationalize the miracle- 
stories, and leave it at that, we deprive them of that 
quality which gives them their place in the gospel. 
Suppose we say, with many liberal commentators, 
Jesus cannot have fed five thousand with five loaves, 
so that all were filled ; but perhaps the crowd was 
smaller; perhaps some of them, too, had loaves 
which He induced them to share ; and perhaps the 
influence of His words made them feel satisfied 
with a very small share for each. No doubt it 
may have happened so. But told in that way, the 
story ceases to have serious relevance to the gospel. 
The Fourth Evangelist has shown us a_ better 
way. In reading this story, he says in effect, you 
should not think of loaves and fishes, or of any 
material food, however miraculous (‘ manna,’ for 
example). You should find in it a ‘sign, 1 a symbol 
that is, of the fact that when Christ came, the true 
bread from heaven was given to men, by which 
they have eternal life. There is still a question to 
be answered, and a question of fact, but it is no 
longer, Did Jesus on a day make five loaves 
satisfy five thousand people, or if not, what modi- 
fications of these proportions will make the tale 
credible ? But, Did Jesus really bring a new kind of 
spiritual life into the world, and can we still live 
by it? That is a serious question: the other is 
trivial in comparison. 

It may be objected, that this is merely going back 
to the old bad method of allegorical interpretation. 
But there is a right and a wrong usé of such methods 
of interpretation. If the interpretation of the 


symbolism is irresponsible and arbitrary, it clouds’ 


1 Jn 628. 2 Jn 631-33, 
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the meaning of Scripture. But if it is based on a 
study of the intention of the authors of the tom 
of their environment, and of the ideas that com 
trolled their writing, then it may be truly illuminat- 
ing. That this particular narrative was intended 
to be read with an inner meaning even Mark = 
pretty clearly when he says, ‘ They did not unde: 
stand about the loaves, because their mind wa 
dulled.’ Whatever act of Jesus gave rise to the 
story was very likely intended as a symboli 
act such as those which the Old Testament prophe 
frequently performed. But in any case the for 
in which the story became a treasured possessio 
of the Christian mind carried this symbolical im 
port ; and this determines the real historical signific 
ance of the event, whatever may actually ham 
happened. 

It is not every miracle-story which thus can 
a particular symbolical suggestion of its own; bw 
they all, taken together, carry the suggestion of 
life once lived which inaugurated a gestion off 
experience for men; and unless we hold the early 
Christians to have béen deluded in supposing that 
the power of God had opened the gates of new life 
to them in Christ, we must find here the fundamenta 
truth of the miracle-stories. They are historica 
in that they set before us, it may be in no mort 
than a sort of symbolic cryptogram, the import 
fact that such a life was lived, and beer its effect: 
were of that kind. 

The historical status of the stories as ostensi 
records of particular incidents is another questio: 
Did Jesus really work the miracles attributed t 
Him ? 

In saying that the miracle-stories are’ symbolic 
we have not prejudged this question, for althou 
there is a mythopeeic tendency in the human min 
yet the human mind also habitually seeks th 
spiritual significance of real events, and by doing 
gives them their place in history. Thus Tennys 
took the Charge of the Light Brigade, and made 
a permanent symbol of disciplined and unreasoni 
courage. But it was a real event. Certainly whe 
the evangelists told the miracle-stories they at le: 
conceived themselves to be recording facts—ar 
facts of the same order as the ‘acts of power 
signs, and prodigies ’ to which they were accustomet 
as features of the corporate life of the Church. 
is indeed quite conceivable that (as radical crit 
would maintain) we have no single story of a mira: 
trustworthy in an historical sense. But even 
we should still be obliged to believe that Jesu 
appeared to His contemporaries as a miracle-wor 


3 Mk 632 i7-21_ 
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ike many other religious personalities of His time, 
Jewish and pagan. We have not only Christian 
estimony. The Talmud preserves the tradition 
hat ‘ Jesus of Nazareth practised sorcery and 
eguiled and led astray Israel.’ We may there- 
ore safely say that Jesus did work what His con- 
emporaries regarded as miracles. 

Further, it is held by many recent critics that the 
radition of the words of Jesus is on the whole 
more trustworthy than that of His deeds. It is 
+herefore important to observe that there are sayings 
uttested by our best sources which seem to counten- 
unce the miraculous interpretation put upon certain 
Shenomena in the life of Jesus by His followers. 
Thus, ‘if I by the finger of God cast out demons, 
hen the kingdom of God has come upon you’ ?; 
go and tell John what you have seen and heard: 
he blind see, the lame walk ...’etc. Apparently, 
herefore, we must add that Jesus too believed 
hat He worked miracles. ; 

The miraculous, therefore, is an inseparable ele- 
nent of the gospel narrative asa whole. Any know- 
edge we have of the life and teaching of Jesus rests 
Ipon sources which record miracles. It would be 
yenerally agreed nowadays that this does not in itself 
jiscredit the Gospels as historical documents, any 
nore than Livy or Tacitus is discredited by the 
rodigies he relates. If we turn to particular 
niracle-stories, and attempt to assess the value of 
heir attestation, we find that they vary just as 
10n-miraculous stories do. Every one of the main 
trata recognized by recent criticisrn contains 
niracles, and while there is an undoubted tendency 
o heighten the marvellous element, yet in our 
dest and best sources there are stories substan- 
ially no less marvellous than ih the latest. The 
eason why, for example, we readily believe Mark 
vhen he tells us that Jesus was a carpenter, and was 
ondemned to death by Pontius Pilate, but hesitate 


-1 Baraita in Sanh. 43a, see Klausner, Jesus of 
Vazareth, p. 27. 

23k r730) Nr 2. Sk 7%*, Mt 1x4, 

“There are indeed no ‘ nature-miracles’ in ‘Q’; 
yut it is, so to speak, an accident that ‘Q’ has any 
tories at all; it was apparently a collection of sayings, 
hough it incidentally gives an exorcism and a cure at 
. distance, as well as the supernatural’ occurrences at 
he Baptism and the Temptation, and a saying which 
ludes to the raising of the dead. If we rationalize 
hese, it is on our own responsibility. The hypo- 
hetical ‘ Proto-Luke ’ is also said to have no ‘ nature- 
niracles’; but any reconstruction of this document 
fives us a source probably no earlier than Mark, and 
ertainly inferior to it. The better source therefore, 
n this case, does give such miracles. 
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to believe Mark when he tells us that Jesus stilled 
a storm and fed five thousand with five loaves, is 
that these latter statements do not fit in with our 
general conception of the universe. If nowadays 
many people are prepared to accept the stories of 
healing and exorcism as substantially historical, 
whereas critics half a century ago treated them as 
legendary, it is not because we are more ready to 
accept an event which interrupts the uniformity of 
Nature, but because we now have direct scientific 
evidence from our own time of cures effected in 
cases not unlike those described in the Gospels, 
by means not unlike those ascribed to Jesus, and 
consequently we can regard these particular in- 
cidents as non-miraculous. The judgment that 
the healings and exorcisms are non-miraculous and 
historical, and the ‘nature-miracles’ legendary, 
is not warranted by any difference in the attesta- 
tion of the two types of miracle-story. 

The presupposition behind such a judgment is 


that if a miracle involves the suspension of natural 


laws, or a breach of the uniformity of Nature, then 
miracles do not happen. It is, however, legitimate to 
point out, as has often been done, that the formula- 
tion of laws of Nature rests on an abstraction. The 
uniformity of Nature may be stated in the form, 
* The like cause always produces the like effect.’ But 
in concrete reality no two events are exactly alike in 
all respects.” Science has made progress by mapping 
out reality into fields in which it can isolate causes 
which are alike in all relevant respects, and trace 
effects which are alike in all relevant respects. But 
concrete reality as it enters into experience is not 
parcelled out into separate fields, but is continuous, 
and an element which in one field of science is 
irrelevant may in another field be relevant. Thus 
living bodies, like all other forms of matter, are 
studied by the sciences of physics and chemistry, 
but these sciences do not deal with every aspect 
of living bodies. As living, they are studied by 
biology. Similarly, when the behaviour of man and 
other animals is studied by biology, there is an 
aspect of it which is irrelevant to biology, but 
becomes the subject-matter of psychology. In the 
phenomena of life, there is nothing which infringes 
or suspends the laws of physics and chemistry ; 
and in the phenomena of mind there is nothing which 
infringes the laws of biology; but in each case 
those laws operate in different combinations due to 
the presence of a special factor which is irrelevant 
to the ‘ lower’ science, but relevant to the ‘ higher.’ 
If there should be a still higher order which stands 
to the whole ‘natural’ order somewhat as mind 
stands to the phenomena of life, and life to the 
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physical and chemical aspects of reality, then it 
might well be that the laws of the whole ‘ natural ’ 
order might operate in certain cases in combinations 
not wholly explicable by natural science. But 
whereas we look at the whole ‘ natural’ order down- 
ward from its summit, we should ex hypothesi look 
at this ‘ supernatural’ order from below upwards, 
somewhat as an organism in which mind is only 
rudimentary might observe the strange behaviour 
of intelligent beings. While therefore we can see, 
from our vantage-point, how the lower aspects of 
reality, with their laws, are subsumed under the 
higher aspects, with their laws, we should not be 
able to do more than divine how the ‘ supernatural ’ 
order would produce fresh combinations within 
the ‘natural’ order. At any point, therefore, where 
this hypothetical ‘ supernatural’ order impinged on 
‘nature,’ it might appear that there was something 
like a suspension of natural law. 

The question we have to ask is whether there is 
reason to believe that such a higher order exists 
and impinges on the order of Nature. The question 
is answered in the affirmative for religious persons 
who believe in a God who is not only immanent in 
the order of Nature, but transcends it. Unless ex- 
pressions like ‘ the grace of God,’ ‘ divine guidance,’ 
“answer to prayer’ are mere figures of speech, they 
mean that a higher order impinges upon our life 
within the order of space, time, and matter, and 
produces effects within that order. It does not 
suspend the operation of any biological or psycho- 
logical law, but it introduces a fresh factor. As we 
know that such experiences do form real crises in 
individual lives, it is not absurd to suppose that 
there may be real crises in history in which the 
powers of the higher order impinge upon the natural 
order of human life, not in a lawless way, but by 
enriching the total situation with new factors. 
Within such a situation it is not inconceivable 
that unusual events might occur which could be only 
partly accounted for by known laws of Nature. 

But while this may be so, in such a situation the 
subject of religious experience is apt not to ask 
narrowly whether or not he can explain the thing 
that has happened to him. He is too much pre- 
occupied with the direct conviction of the grace and 
power of God in his experience. That is to say, 
the differentia of miracle, in a religious way of speak- 
ing, is not its inexplicability, but its effect in bringing 
to the person who experiences it an unusual sense 
of the supernatural, that is, of the presence and 
power of God. 

Now if we read the Gospels we observe how the 
miracle-stories in general move in an atmosphere 
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istic of 
amazed,’ 
époBorvro, eapPyOycav—and so forth. If we 
rationalize the stories of healing, and recognize) 
in them analogues of psychological healing familiar 
to us, there yet remains in the stories this ‘ numin- 
ous’ element. If Jesus cast out demons, so, we are 
told, did the Pharisees ; so do exorcists in India and 
China to-day; and so, we may add, do psycho- 
therapists among ourselves, though their descriptiv 

terminology is different. Such cases are remarkable 
but not inexplicable. But when Jesus cast out 
demons, there was something about it which mada 


“afraid; ‘ dumbfounded,’ — éééorqeay, | 
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people feel that ‘the finger of God’ was at work, 
and His Kingdom was there. The same ‘ main 
ous’ verb OapBeiocba: is used also of the effect 
the words of Jesus,” of the feelings of His discipl 
when He led them to Jerusalem,® and of the effe 
of His mere presence.4 This atmosphere is an i 
eradicable feature of the gospel narratives. 

The sense of the ‘ numinous’ may be describe 
as the feeling tone which accompanies a convictio: 
true or false, of the presence of the supernatur 
That this conviction was true in the case we 
considering is far from being proved by the miracle 
as we have seen; but if on other grounds we ar 
prepared to say it was true, then we come back t 
the position of the New Testament writers as se 
forth at the beginning of this article. The whol 
story moves within an historical setting in which thi 
supernatural is a real factor. Within that settin 
every event may have a double aspect. It exhibit 
the working of ordinary natural laws, but it exhibits 
it sometimes in unusual combinations due to 
supernatural factor. In studying the record of the 
events, we shall try as far as possible to understand 
the natural laws of work, as, for instance, the known 
laws of psychological suggestion. But we shall 
not, in doing so, ignore the other factor which set 
them to work in this particular way. And we 
shall not proceed with the cast-iron assumption 
that in these unusual combinations we shall always 
be able to account for the whole fact on the basis of 
our present knowledge, or that we must reject the 
story if we cannot. The course which the criticism 
of the stories of exorcism has taken, should warn 
us against such a premature closing of the question. 

To sum up: in dealing critically and historically 


1 Otto, Das Heilige,® p. 29, n. 1, puts down the root 
thamb as one of the simple, onomatopeeic expressions 
of ‘ numinous’ feeling. 


" 2 Mk ro**; 3 Mk 10%, 4Mk 9%, 
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with any given miracle-story, for example, an 
2xorcism, the feeding of the multitude, or the empty 
tomb, we should proceed as follows : 


(i) recognize the value of the story as a symbolic 
statement of the fundamental conviction 
of those who told it, that the true super- 
natural, the Divine power to re-create the life 
of men, had entered into their experience ; 

(ii) recognize the implications of the story for the 
total effect produced by the. personality of 
Jesus upon those who knew Him ; 

(iii) passing on to the question of the factual status 
of the story, trace and estimate the ultimate 
source from which it is drawn, and so far as 
possible restate it in its earliest attainable 
form ; 

(iv) account for the event on the basis of known 

natural laws, so far as this can be done 

without doing violence to the record, ac- 
knowledging that in doing so we are not 
accounting for the whole story, as we have it ; 


(v) where we come to the limits of our present 
knowledge, admit it, and allowing for all 
possible operation of the mythopeeic ten- 
dency in such an environment, suspend 
judgment as to the ultimate verdict of 
history. 


Mirginibus Puerisque. 
Keep your End up! 


By THE REVEREND H. CLroucH WEAVER, M.A., 
HounsLow. 


“Ye also helping.’—2 Co 1". 


Mosr boys in England know the name of the Rev. 
J. H. Parsons, who made 190 against the New 
Zealanders a few years ago. Some little time before 
he became a clergyman, when he was a regular 
member of the Warwickshire eleven, I saw him play 
in a very interesting game. 

Warwickshire was playing Sussex, on the Sussex 
ground at Hove. Warwick batted first, and four 
men were out for 131—four of their best bats. 
There was only one left who could be relied on to 
make runs, and this was Parsons. The question 
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All these five points belong to an _ historical 
treatment. But if the aim of our study of the 
Gospels is to come through history to religion, 
points i and ii are of primary importance ; 
points iii, iv, and v secondary. It might be said 
that if we could prove such a miracle as that of the 
empty tomb to be factually true, it would carry 
with it religiously important implications regarding 
God’s dealings with His world. But such proof 
could be forthcoming only if our knowledge so in- 
creased that this event could be brought into re- 
lation with the rest of our scientific knowledge of 
the world, and so ceased to be, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, miraculous. On the other hand, it is 
religiously important to recognize that events did 
happen in the life of Jesus, which, in their total 
setting, produced on men’s minds the impression 
represented by the miracle-stories ; an impression 
of the personality of Jesus in relation to the situa- 
tion in which He moved; an impression of His 
freedom, boldness, and serenity in the face of the 
evils of this world, an impression of mastery over 
the whole situation, an impression of Divine com- 
passion and authority, an impression of supernatural 
creative power over the lives of men, and finally 
the impression that His whole history made a 
crisis in which the power of God ushered in a New 
Age for the spirit of man. 


jn €8e Sfudy. 


was whether he could get any one to stay with him 
long enough for him to raise the score to something 
respectable. 

The next man came in, and went after making 
three ; the next to him made one. His successor 
did a little better, and managed a score of six, but 
the following two were each out for a duck. None 
of them stayed long, and that was the real trouble. 
Then the last man came in. Warwick had scored 
tgo, and Parsons had made 80 of them. 

The last man was Harry Howell, a famous bowler, 
who played for England in his time, but his best 
friend wouldn’t have called him much of a bat. 
But he stuck at the wicket, although he had some 
of the best bowling in England against him; and 
though he didn’t make many runs himself—only 
nine—he stayed long enough for Parsons to make his 
century. There was-a great cheer then, even from 
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a crowd that naturally favoured the other side ; 
and in the end, Parsons got 109, and his side 235— 
a respectable score, and one that proved sufficient 
for Warwickshire to win the match. 

That last man didn’t do very much himself, but 
he kept his end up and enabled his partner to do a 
great deal. 

The same kind of thing is done elsewhere than on 
the cricket field. 

All of you, I expect, have used Lever Brothers’ 
soaps—Sunlight, Lifebuoy, and the rest of them. 
That great firm was started by a man named William 
Lever in a little grocer’s shop in Bolton ; he ended 
by being the biggest soap-maker in the world, and 
became Sir William Lever, and afterwards Lord 
Leverhulme. And in Port Sunlight, the firm’s model 
village near Birkenhead, there’s an Art Gallery 
named after Lady Lever. She died before it was 
built, but at the opening Lord Leverhulme said 
about her: ‘1am convinced that without her great 
influence there would have been neither a Port Sun- 
light nor a Lever Brothers. Not that she ever did 
anything in the business or planned the model 
village ; but it came because of the confidence 
she inspired in me.’ She too, you see, kept her 
end up, and so enabled her husband to do great 
things. 

Some of you may be missionary collectors. 
is not the most important bit of work; the mis- 
sionary overseas is doing that. But if you do your 
bit, and keep your end up, you enable him to do his 
great work, and he could not do it without your 
help. Some day, perhaps, you may be called to go 
to another country and do the great work of a mis- 
sionary yourself ; and then you will need the help 
of boys and girls at home, who will keep their end up 
while you preach the gospel abroad. 

Most of you belong to a Sunday school. The 
biggest job there is the Superintendent’s, and after 
him come the other officers and the teachers ; but 
all of them by themselves cannot make a model 
school. That needs your help, and it can’t be done 
without you. Your part in the making of the school 
may not be a very large one, but if you keep your 
end up, you will be helping them to do the great 
work of making a school that is all it ought to be. 
And your share is essential. 

Be a star if you can, and do some important 
piece of work. But if the opportunity to be a star 
doesn’t come yet awhile, remember that if at home, 
or at school, or wherever else you may be, you play 
your smaller part, you will be helping some one else 
to do something big, and something that couldn’t 
be done except with your aid, 


Yours 
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Shadows. 
By Mr. Artuur J. Mzz, M.A., B.Sc., CEL : 


‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the m 
High shall abide winder the shadow of the Almighty 4 
Ps gi}. 


Are you ever alone? You may think you ai 
Your mother and father go out of the room, az 
leave you—all alone. You are sent out on ; 
errand, and you go by yourself—all alone. B 
are you really alone? No, you are always accc 
panied by something. Sometimes it is a little 
behind you, sometimes it gets a little way in fro 
but it is never far away from you. It is som 
thing you can never touch, something you can nev 
catch. If you run after it, it too goes faster, a 
sometimes has a habit of turning round, 
before you know where you are you find it 
behind you. Yes, it is your own peculiar fi 
—your shadow. It is yours, and éabedy ei 
has one quite like it. You can see your shado 
much more clearly on a sunny day than you cz 
on a dull one, but even on a dull day you b 
shadow. It may be slight, but it’s there. 

You may think that a shadow is nothing mu 
to talk about, and that it is not worth our whi 
to bother our heads about it ; and yet, you knoy 
some shadows have been useful. The shadow 
a tree, for instance, is very useful to us on a ne 
day. But sometimes the shadows of people m: 
be important to us. Let me tell you about Pe 
shadow. Peter had been carrying out oa 
wonderful miracles of healing, just as his Masti 
Jesus Christ had done. Naturally the people w 
very anxious to get their friends and relatives v 
were ill into the presence of Peter so that E 
might heal them. There were so many of ther 
however, that it was quite impossible for Peter t 
get to all of them to touch them, and it was equall 
difficult for them to make their way to Peter. 
what did they do? Well, they put the sick peopl 
out into the streets on beds and couches so thi 
‘at least the shadow of Peter passing by migh 
overshadow some of them.’ Those people whot 
Peter’s shadow touched were made well. Petes 
shadow was obviously something good. It 
a good thing if you could get in it if you were ill. 

But some people think that other people 
shadows are bad, and bring them bad luck. F 
example, in India, the people belong to differe: 
classes which are called castes. A man of hig 
caste will not eat his food if the shadow of a ma 
of low caste has passed over it. He thinks it 
contaminated, that it has been spoilt just becai 
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he shadow has come over it. Of course, we know 
hat this is foolish, but there you are,there are people 
yho believe it. 
‘We are all casting shadows. Every day our body 
asts its shadow ; but our life, too, casts its shadow, 
rhich falls on other people. This shadow is our 
afluence. It is the power we haye of altering 
ther people’ s courses of action because they have 
ome into contact with our lives. You have a 
mendous power in this way. Have you ever 
ought how you have affected your friend’s 
nduct by your talk or your actions? Have you 
ver thought of how his conduct has been altered 
y his very thinking about you? If you have 
ever thought about these things, try now to think 
ow your own life has been affected by those 
round you, particularly your father and mother, 
our teachers at day school and at Sunday school, 
our brothers and sisters, and your friends. You will 
nd how greatly the shadows of these lives have 
ffected your own. Then you will be able to see 
ow the shadow of your life has influenced those 
vith whom you come into contact. I am sure 
hat you will want your shadow to be a good one— 
, shadow that brings healing like Peter’s, not one 
hat brings dissatisfaction, and bad feeling. 


She EBristian Year. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Solvent of Sympathy. 


“And I sat where they sat, and remained there 
stonished among them seven days. And it came to 
ass at the end of seven days, that the word of the 
ord came unto me.’—Ezk 31", 


Ezekiel is a difficult book; but it would be a 
erious loss to us were we to be turned aside from 
t because of the difficulties. In the text we come 
pon a clear patch free from the huge shadows 
vhich roll about on this side and that. And as 
ve make as much as we can of this little patch, the 
ntire book becomes clearer and less strange. 

Ezekiel’s countrymen were in exile in a land which 
neans something to us all to-day—the valley of the 
juphrates. And Ezekiel, who, we take it, might 
lave remained at home, went out to see his brethren. 
Te tells us that he set out upon this mission ‘ in 
yitterness and in the heat of his spirit.’ To be 
ble to grow ‘bitter and hot’ when the occasion 
lemands it is one of the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
n course of time he arrived at the place—the 
yank of a canal in Mesopotamia, And then when 
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Ezekiel arrived at the place and saw the actual 
human beings on whom he was preparing to let 
loose his bitterness and heat, a strange thing 
happened. Ezekiel, who strikes us as a servant of 
God who had a good deal to say, said not a word ! 
No words could describe the collapse of the natural 
man and the rising from the dead of the pure man 
of God within him, as he himself has described 
the change: ‘I sat where they sat . . . astonished 
for seven days.’ It took Saul of Tarsus three days 
to get his breath when the truth felled him to the 
ground outside Damascus. It took Ezekiel seven 
days. 

E. Stanley Jones says in Christ at the Round 
Table, ‘1 felt no one has a right to teach 
others who is not learning from them. I came 
to India with everything to teach and nothing 
to learn. I now stay to learn as well, and I am 
a better man for having come into contact with 
the gentle heart of the East. I think I know 
now the meaning of Ezekiel’s going to the captives 
by the river to speak to them out of the “ heat 
and bitterness of his spirit”? . . . In these Confer- 
ences we have tried to understand sympathetically 
the view-point of the other man—to sit where he 
sits ; and I have been enriched through them. Life 
can never be quite the same again.’ 

Perhaps that is why we servants of God are the 
poor and ineffectual things we are—we speak 
before we are ready. We will not wait ‘ till 
Pentecost.’ 

When at length, after seven days’ silence and 
humble astonishment, Ezekiel found his voice, 
the thing he said was something very different 
from what he had proposed to say. He had gone 
out to preach to those countrymen of his, to say 
to them things that he had said elsewhere, things 
of course which were true enough, but not the very 
things as he now perceived which come naturally, 
that is to say, from God, face to face with the 
actual men. 

For seven days he lived with those broken and 
exiled men. He ‘shared their privations. He 
listened to what they had to say for themselves. 
He heard, it may be, their accusations against 
the accepted order of things. He saw the matter 
from their standpoint. In a word, and in his 
own word, he ‘sat where they sat’ ;—and this not 
for a moment only, in which case a man might 
get up and forget the horror and hold on to his 
prejudices. He sat where they sat—for seven 
days, until by force of sympathy and experience 
he was one of them. 


‘I sat where they sat.’ Here is the solution 
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of all our troubles: to see the other’s point of 
view. It is so easy to see things from our own 
point of view. 

It is told in the biography of Sinclair Stevenson 
of the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Western India, 
that ‘ once an old and rather set English clergyman 
said to him: “I hope that you are praying that all 
these young people may be brought round to our 
point of view.” 

‘“* No,” replied Clair, “I am too busy praying 
that I may see their point of view.” ’ 

It is so easy and so natural to cultivate our own 
point of view, until we quite honestly come to 
believe that no other is possible or that no other 
is just. It is here that we begin to invoke the 
much-abused word ‘conscience ’—when the fact 
is, when we use the word ‘conscience,’ meaning 
our own private conscience, we really mean nothing 
more than our own prejudice, our own predominant 
and habitual appetite or desire. The dictionary 
itself ought to be enough to teach us that that 
is not conscience which has to do only with our 
own feelings. The very idea of ‘ conscience ’—con, 
‘along with’; scio, ‘I know’—the very idea of 
‘conscience’ implies such sober and qualifying 
ideas as ‘consideration,’ ‘width,’ ‘ patience,’ 
‘sympathy.’ The first question that a man— 
who is proposing to act on ‘ conscience ’—must 
ask himself is not, ‘How is this action of mine 
going to affect me?’ but ‘ How is this action of 
mine going to affect others?’ And so, St. Paul, 
you will remember, gave the ruling ‘not my 
conscience, but the others.’ And St. Paul had 
good reason to know the necessity of such a pre- 
caution. He admits that he never was so wrong 
and so cruelly wrong as when he was most con- 
scientious. ‘I verily thought with myself that 
I ought to do many things in opposition to the 
name of Christ.’ 

But, once again, ‘I sat where they sat,’ is the 
formula which alone will heal the breaches by 
which one human being is divided from another, 
the breaches also which separate one class in the 
community from another, and which alienate the 
nations. Legislation of itself will never do it. 
Only love will do it: one man sitting where the 
other has to sit, long enough to know what it 
means—for seven days—where another man has 
to sit day in and day out, until he dies ! 

The principle underlying these words is, like 
every other principle, inexhaustible. It would 
lead, in fact, to such sympathy and pity that 
there is a danger in yielding to it which only a 
very strong man can resist or can deal with profit- 
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ably. There is no doubt that if we could gs 
down for a time where certain other people e 
to spend their lives, we should lose all power 
judgment. -We ould conclude rather that ther 


‘is only one attitude for us men and women to tak 


up to one another everywhere; and that a 
attitude of uninquiring sympathy and <a 
forgiveness. We should decide that every one 
fighting a hard battle ; and that it is never for t 
to judge. And yet, judge we must. Unless w 
are simply going to assent to everything bein 
as it is, and, that the only moral action competer 
for human beings is that they shall be indulger 
to one another, we must control ourselves an 
give some practical issue to our sympathy. An 
here it is that Ezekiel throws open a door throug 
which we see again, and with fresh eyes and fres 
understanding, the moral greatness, the goodnes 
and sheer wisdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Afte 
seven days’ silence and humble sympathy, Ezekit 
tells us he saw his way. He heard God speakin 
to him. He saw clearly what henceforward h 
business must be in this world. And what we 
it that he saw? What was it that he heard < 
God’s word to him, which he should henceforwar 
pass on or lose his soul? ‘Son of man, I hay 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel 
The thing which, Ezekiel perceived, God wante 
him to say and to keep saying to all men at a 
times everywhere was this: We live in a mors 
world, where things are related to one anothe 
by indestructible sequences and affinities ; littl 
things, such as a spark of fire, to great explosion: 
as when powers and kingdoms reel: wherefot 
let every one watch himself lest he in his ow 
speech, or in his own act, or, Christ added, in hi 
own thought, let loose upon the world siniste 
forces which will combine to cover some generé 
tion which in itself was no more guilty than anothe 
in an ocean of retributive blood and tears. I 
other words, the message of Ezekiel in this plac 
is the message which the Cross of our Lord Jesu 
Christ seems above all other messages to proclair 
to all mankind, namely, this: that it is only at a’ 
infinite cost—and, for the most part, cost to th 
innocent—that wrong is righted in this world.t 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Darnel among the Wheat. 


‘Another parable put he forth unto them saying 
The pips ae of Shes is likened unto a man whic! 


17. A. Hutton, Our nee Scafeietemds 125. 
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»wed good seed in his field: but while men slept, nis 
nemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and 
ent his way. . . . Let both grow together until the 
arvest.’—Mt 1324-30, 


In the Sower it was assumed that the thorns got 
1 among the crop by accident. The darnel presents 
new case in which the weeds are deliberately sown 
a hostile intent. Let us ask first what the 
able meant to ‘Matthew’ and the circle for 
hich he wrote. They may have had in mind 
ases of grave moral delinquency in the Church. 
Jas Paul right, for example, in recommending the 
kcommunication of the Corinthian Christian who 
‘as living with his father’s wife ? It seems unlikely 
yat any Gospel writer could ascribe to Jesus the 
iew that no attempt should be made to root 
liquity out of the Church. 
More probably, the early Church regarded the 
arable as giving guidance on the treatment to be 
scorded to Christians who held and taught beliefs 
t differed from the received teaching of the 
thorities. There was, for example, the great 
auline heresy, that Gentile believers might be 
ptized without first being circumcised. The 
oN treatment for men whose beliefs were con- 
dered dangerously erroneous must have been at 
tst a matter for serious discussion. Were they to 
e tolerated in the Church, or were they to be driven 
at? The parable seemed to answer: ‘Let the 
eretics alone. If their teaching is really wrong 
nd dangerous, in due time its true nature will show 
self. Let God be the judge.’ This was, in fact, 
1e advice which Gamaliel had given the members 
the Sanhedrin, when they wanted to root out 
iy thorns, Peter and the other Apostles who had 
efied them. The Jerusalem Council also decided 
at the uncircumcised Gentile converts might 
main in the Church, though some members re- 
arded their membership as a noxious weed. Paul 
ve the same answer to the same question. If on 
ne foundation any man builds a structure of wood 
thatch, there is no need for us to burn it down ; 
ne Day, God’ s Day, will show it up ; the Fire will 
ring out its true quality. 
But such questions can hardly have been in the 
hind of Jesus. The opening scene conveys an 
mportant and memorable truth. If there are 
ers who sow good seed, there are other farmers 
tho sow darnel. In our Lord’s day, His disciples 
‘ere not the only preachers ; Pharisees were scouring 
»a and land to make proselytes. In our day, if 
ere are missionaries of the Cross, there are also 
issionaries of the Rationalist Press Association, 
nd there are distinguished novelists and essayists, 
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often with the most meagre knowledge of what they 
are discussing, using their influence to discredit the 
Christian message. While Christian preachers and 
writers are sowing the seed of lofty thought, pure 
ideals, and upright conduct, multitudes in the 
press, in the drink saloon, on the racecourse, in the 
cheap theatre, with no thought but that of making 
money from the foibles of their fellow-men, are 
briskly advertising their wares and sowing the seeds 
of destruction. And it is not only in the sphere of 
religion that good seems to be inextricably inter- 
twined with evil. Invention has enlarged the 
opportunity of the criminal as well as of the respect- 
able citizen, and discovery has smoothed the path 
of vice as well as of virtue. 

But our Lord’s thought moved in the moral and 
spiritual sphere. With the history of His own 
people in view, He knew how the system of animal 
sacrifice had attached itself to the Jewish religion, 
and men at one and the same time could believe 
that God was righteous and that by the blood of 
bulls and goats God could be induced to forgive 
their sins. Pharisaic zeal for the purity of their 
race and their religion had resulted in the ugly 
Pharisaism depicted in the Gospels. A genuine 
desire to have all things clean in the sight of God 
had been transformed into that ceremonialism 
which cleansed all the appurtenances of religion— 
except the heart of the worshipper. The Sabbath 
rest had become a burden and tithing a mechanical 
tax. 

We have similar experiences in our own day. 
We have only to look around to see how easily 
religion, however noble its development, deteriorates 
till it becomes a parody of its former self. The 
living Church becomes a dead institution, faith 
degenerates into a creed, and worship into a repeti- 
tion of formule and ceremonies. The ecclesiastic 
becomes a poor substitute for the Churchman and 
the priest for the pastor. The sacrament turns into 
the mystery, and the joyous reading of the Bible 
issues in fundamentalism, 

Whether or not we have the parable in the precise 
form in which Jesus gave it, at all events it graphic- 
ally sets. before us three points of great practical 
importance. There are missionaries of evil as well 
as missionaries of good; the evil and the good are 
intertwined in the closest way, the evil being often, 
in fact, a parasite of the good ; and rash attempts 
to destroy the evil may involve the destruction of 
much of the good. In uprooting the magical 
element in the sacramentalist’s attitude to religion, 
may we not at the same time destroy his interest 
in the sacrament? Convince the fundamentalist 
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of the intellectual unsoundness of his position, and 
in some cases he may never again feel the same 
joyful certainty in reading the old book. Who 
can tell us the precise point in religion at which 
the external ends and the internal begins? The 
architecture, the liturgy, the music, the vestments, 
beautiful in themselves and rich in historic memories 
and spiritual significance—can those who regard 
these things as of the essence of their worship be 
deprived of them without the quality of their 
worship being vitally affected? It is a live issue 
with which this parable deals. 

There was much that was revolting in the 
Judaism of our Lord’s day ; yet He conducted the 
whole of His ministry within its confines, and He 
knew that there was another side to contemporary 
religion. In the introduction to his Gospel Luke 
seems anxious to show the reverse side of the 
picture. There were men like Zechariah and 
women like Elisabeth in the priestly families as 
well as the priest who ignored the wounded traveller 
lying on the Jericho road and the priests who 
hounded Jesus to His death. In the country there 
were simple shepherds of unaffected piety with an 
ear for the heavenly choir. Even in the Temple 
one might see the doctors amazed at the questions 
and answers of the child Jesus. 

Our Lord did attack the corruptions of Judaism 
in some of the fiercest denunciations in literature ; 
yet in all His dealings with it He kept in view His 
own principle that the uprooting of the evil should 
not endanger the good. He must have loathed the 
stream of animal blood that flowed in the name of 
God, yet we nowhere read that He denounced 
animal sacrifice: He left the system to perish, and 
it did perish. He knew how far the priests had 
fallen from the priestly ideal, but He nowhere 
suggested the abolition of the priesthood. To the 
last He remained loyal to the Temple in spite of its 
corruptions. So far was He from proposing to 
break loose from the whole Judaic system that 
after He was taken from them His followers still 
thought of themselves as Jews and continued to 
worship in the Temple. When the harvest was 
ripe the separation took place spontaneously. 

On every mission field we have learned the 
wisdom of the warning that, in seeking to lop off 
rotten branches, we may kill the tree. There are 
many pious souls to whom a work of destruction is 
very congenial, but Sodom is not the only city that 
is worth saving if there are even ten righteous men 
within it.? 

1J. F. McFadyen, The Message of the Parables, 
92. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
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( 
The Friendship of Jesus. ( 


4 
{ 


_‘T have called you friends.’—Jn 15°. 


A sure sign that truth has been perfectly graspe 
is that it can be put into words that are 7 
and clear. Half-knowledge explains things in fi 
syllable words, winds them into long senten 
packed into heavy paragraphs. Jesus is deali 
with the biggest things of all : truths about God, tl 
meaning of life, Duty, Destiny, the Christian Gosps 
and the Church—infinitely complex, supreme 
important matters. Yet in a perfectly simp 
way He handles the most important matters ot 
human spirits ever deal with, so that we can unde 
stand them. \ 
1. ‘I have called you friends, means s 
that we live in a friendly Universe. Now 
is the one fact about it which finally matters. — 
score of sciences tell us what a wonderful uni 
it is: its myriad forms, incredible energies, i 
measurable distances: of worlds within the ato 
as well as worlds infinitely vast. Its treasures 
spread out in dazzling profusion—but it is 
universe complex, mysterious, and in some ‘od 
cold and terrifying. What we finally want 
know about it is: Is it friendly ? Mark the gro’ 
on which men have stood to find relation with t 
source of it all—the ground of Fear. The ge 
are demons or heedless giant deities to be avoide 
or cajoled with gifts and sacrifices. How man 
generations have passed all their lifetime in t 
bondage of fear! Or the ground of Fa 
hard, cold mysterious Fate, where the wea 
despair and the strongest can only offer a sto 
resistance. 
Now see the ground on which we stand wil 
Christ. The disciples once found Jesus prayin 
t.e. seeking communion with the Source of 4 
things, and what they saw made them beg Him t 
teach them how to pray, and He said: ‘ A certe 
man had a Friend...’ A certain ma 
man, the ordinary man, the least of men—had 
Friend. He lived and died in perfect communi 
with God the Friend. ; 
2. Then Jesus sums up the Christian religion | 
these words: ‘I have called you friends.” Af 
religion, of course, will have its theology, just 2 
the universe has its sciences, descriptive 
applied. So the Christian gospel has its philosop 
and ethics—a myriad thoughts and organ 
high and deep. But the whole of the BL 
theology is in this crystal word. The Christi 
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fe is ‘ fellowship with Jesus and with one another 
hrough Him.’ 

3. The Church is the fellowship of those who are 
lis friends, and are for His sake friends one with 
nother, without question of sex, colour, wealth, 
ace. Friends of Jesus! Now think of the vast 
omplicated machinery of churchmanship, the 
laborate creeds, the rigid institutions, the cere- 
ionies, the hierarchies, and supposed ‘ apostolical 
accessions.’ In whose interest is all this set up ? 
‘o turn from such confusion and’ complication 
o the words of Jesus is like passing from a 
rofusely decorated ceiling fifty feet high covered 
ith colours and tortuous hieroglyphics out into 
he open air where the evening star shines in the 
leep blue dome high as Infinity. 

4. The friendship of Jesus is based on the nature 
f His life and ours, and is therefore for every man. 
jometimes human friendship begins because we sit 
n the same form at school or hail from the same 
own. Neighbours and workmates form friend- 
hips, some of which are lifelong. But friendship’s 
ssence is not in these, but in affinity of soul. 


had a friend that loved me: 

was his soul: he lived not but in me: 

Ve were so close within each other’s breast, 

"he rivets were not found that join’d us first. 

‘hat does not reach us yet: we were so mix’d, 

\s meeting streams—both to ourselves were 
lost. 

Ve were one mass, we could not give or take, 

3ut from the same: for he was I; I, he. 


Friendship is like chemical fusion, where elements 
re held together not by rope or nails or wax, but 
f their nature. In every soul lies something 
vhich is made for personal fellowship with God 
n Christ. What keeps us from Jesus does not 
eally belong to us. 

5. Greek art tried to typify real friendship and 
epresented it as a young man, bare-headed and 
neagrely dressed. The bare head and scanty dress 
howed him to be active, ready to serve. On his 
orehead were the words ‘Summer and Winter.’ 
[he left shoulder and arm were naked to the heart. 
Spon the fringe of his garment was written ‘ Death 
ind Life.’ With his right hand he pointed to 
vords written over the heart, ‘ Far and Near.’ 

Every one who received the friendship of Jesus 
n His lifetime knew that it had these qualities. 
He went about doing good. Whom did Jesus ever 
orsake ? The look He turned upon Peter when 
Peter denied Him was the look of One who was 
till a friend. ‘ Having loved his own, he loved 
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them to the end’ was the shining word written 
many years after His death by one who loved Him 
most dearly. We often see the imperfections of 
these men He chose to be His friends—their 
quarrels amongst themselves, their timidity. One 
seeks private favours from Him above the others, one 
denies Him, another betrays Him, and there came 
an hour when all His friends forsook Him and 
fled. But when He came amongst them again 
He said, ‘ Go tell my brothers—my friends.’ 

Mr. George Stewart writes in God and Pain: 
‘There would be fewer failures if each person 
knew there was some one who would be quite 
heart-broken if he went wrong or failed. In the 
days of his severest struggles Galsworthy received 
a letter from a friend who believed in him, which 
helped to restore his confidence in himself and in 
the dependability of the world. His friend re- 
marked: “That the man who has written once 
The Four Winds has written now The Man of 
Devon is a source of infinite gratification to me. 
It vindicates my insight, my opinion, my judgment, 
and it satisfies my affection for you—in whom I 
believed and am believing. Because that is the 
point: I am believing. You’ve gone now beyond 
the point where I could be no use to you otherwise 
than just by my belief.’ ’ 

6. Any one who will go three steps with Jesus 
as his Friend knows that in His friendship Jesus 
must be his Saviour. It is what all find who move 
any distance through life in the friendship of 
Jesus. Indeed, before they move one step, while 
yet Jesus stands before them as a friend, and they 
steadily look at Him, they see that in His hands are 
nail prints, on His browathorn. A Sufferer! Yet 
His eyes are not the eyes of a sufferer, but of a 
conqueror. Conqueror and sufferer, what has He 
to do with us? And while we look upon our Friend 
we know that the soul within us has its own struggle, 
the brute and the spirit strive. We are not good 
enough, as we are, for His friendship. But in the 
same moment that we feel this, we feel that to be- 
come good enough for His friendship is to find our 
only true selfhood. Nothing less willdo. We want 
our Friend to stand by us, to refuse to let us sink 
down to our lower desires, to ‘ stab our conscience 
broad awake,’ to strengthen the weak will, to under- 
stand, to be merciful and never let go of us, to forgive 
and forgive and forgive. And as we quietly think 
who we are and what the Holy Father meant us to 
become we reverently say at length, ‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ + 


1R. W. Thompson, The Friendship of Jesus, 7. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Road to Jericho. 


“And Jesus answering said, A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho.’—Lk 10%. 


Some of the most interesting things recorded 
in the Gospels happened on the highways of Pales- 
tine. This is not surprising, for the ministry of our 
Lord was essentially a ministry of the open road. 

A road, from whatever angle you view it, is a 
romantic thing. It has its value if you consider 
it even from the standpoint of the engineer or the 
traveller ; but if you think of it from the human 
standpoint it has a message all its own. For what, 
after all, is a road? It is a mark of civilization. 
Humanity, arriving at a certain stage of culture, 
prepared roads for its feet. Every great roadway 
in the world is a symbol of a deep-rooted instinct 
and desire, the desire for communication. The 
highways are symbols of our yearning to get into 
touch with one another. We may survey a road, 
or measure it, or examine its constituents; but a 
better way is to tread it with imagination, recalling 
the lives of those who have trodden it before us. 
So, for example, visitors to Rome who tread the 
Appian Way may reflect that once the feet of the 
great Apostle journeyed along there. And what 
modern pilgrim can make the journey to Jerusalem 
without a thrill of exultation as he remembers the 
pilgrims of bygone days ? 

In one of His great parables Jesus spoke about a 
journey from Jerusalem to Jericho. There is not 
much left to-day to suggest the romance and for- 
tunes of the ancient city of Jericho. It was the 
first city conquered by the Israelites after they had 
survived the difficulties of the Jordan. Like all 
ancient cities it had its ups and downs. It saw days 
of prosperity and peace—there was a college of 

. prophets there in the time of Elisha—and days of 
adversity. In gospel times it acquired fame 
through its association with the ministry of our 
Lord. Round about this place there occurred the 
encounter with Zacchzeus, and the healing of blind 
Bartimeus. But it lives in our minds because of 
Jesus’ famous parable of the Good Samaritan. 
“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves.’ 

Why did Jesus refer to that road, if not that He 
might suggest to us that the road of life is a 
dangerous road? All who have observed life, as 
men and women haye to live it, have emphasized 
that aspect. We have, for example, two of the best- 
known stories in Greek mythology—the Twelve 
Labours of Hercules, the most celebrated of all the 
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heroes of Antiquity. And there was the Quest 
the Golden Fleece, that story so beloved of ow 
childhood days. Jason, to gain a kingdom, had 
secure a golden fleece guarded by a dragon. In ow 
youthful days we revelled in those adventures, bu 
as, with more mature minds, we ask what. th 
Greeks meant by such stories, we come to the c 
clusion that they regarded the road of achievemer 
as a road of constant striving. In more moder 
times our greatest allegorist, Bunyan, introduce 
into his wonderful story the constant difficulti 
that lie in the Christian’s path. 

Does not this agree with the explicit declarati 
of the New Testament? The disciples did : 
accept the challenge of Jesus because He paint 
for them a beautiful picture of an easy way. E 
told them definitely that they were to expe 
tribulation. And it is still true. Sin is a reali 
in spite of all our modern attempts to ignore it 0 
explain it away. Deep in our experience we knot 
the power of instincts which lead us away from God 
And in the outer world the forces of secularism 
still arrayed against us. The modern world does 
persecute the followers of Christ as once it di 
but, let us make no mistake about it, the power ¢ 
evil is as big a reality as when Jesus went to 
Cross. And we render a great disservice to t 
cause of true religion if we ignore this fact. T 
call to discipleship is still a heroic call. It mea 
giving, sacrificing, suffering, for the sake of th 
Name. 

Any one who reads this parable will be impres 
by the variety of the travellers on the road. Jesu 
pictures five types: The wayfarer, the robber, 
priest, the Levite, and the compassionate Samaritan 
Here, again, is a point in close touch with life as 
know it. Our human pathway has its stretches © 
monotony, but there is no monotony in the char 
acters that plod along it. 

Two impressions come to us as we reflect upol 
this ever-changing scene on the roadway. It is i 
contact with varied types and conditions of 
that we ourselves learn how to live. They suppl: 
the conditions of our moral growth. We meet u 
the roadway the selfish, the carnally-minded, th 
arrogant and aggressive, the proud and the scorn 
ful ; and it is in face of the challenges which thes 
present that we have to live our Christian li 
We would not wish it otherwise, for nobody wan 
to live his Christian life in solitude. If the road: 
full of men and women whose ideals never ris 
higher than the pavement, all the more need fo 
us to venture among them with our witness t 
greater and nobler ideals. But a more arrestin; 
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thought still is that, among the varied types which 
ve meet, there is not one for whom the Grace of God 
vill not suffice. In our more depressing moments, 
vhen the full force of the world’s indifference over- 
somes us, we are apt to cry, ‘ Who is sufficient 
or all this human need?’ Can our teachers and 
yrofessors cope with it ? Can our legislators guide 
t? Can our Church organizations deal with it ? 
And we are thrown back upon the only answer : 
my God could provide the way of life for all 
hese striving, jostling, shouting men and women. 
‘t is the will of God alone that can give peace to 
the restless soul. It is the Word of God alone that 
tan bring hope to the disheartened. It is the tender 
sympathy of Christ that will avail for those crushed 
und beaten back in life’s great surge. And that this 
s no mere theory is proved again and again by the 
»xperience of thousands in every age. 
And this brings us to the great thought that 
Christ is on the Road. If we dip into the writings 
o9f the great Church Fathers, we find that this 
oad from Jerusalem to Jericho has often been 
mterpreted as a mystical representation of human 
ife. The traveller is our human nature. It has 
eft Jerusalem, the City of God, for Jericho, the 
srofane city. On the journey the human soul 
neets with dangers. Where can it find help? 
The priest comes along, representing the Law, but 
there is no help here. The. Levite comes, repre- 
senting sacrifice, but this does not avail. It is 
mly the Good Samaritan, who is Jesus Himself, 
who renders help to the needy soul. On this 
interpretation the way was open for the Fathers 
of the Church to develop their great. message, 
chat what law and sacrifices could not achieve, 
fesus achieved. But what we wish to emphasize 
s that Christ Himself is on the road. He is with 
s in our journey, and if we will, we may enjoy 
comradeship on the way. This was the great 
truth inherent in all revelation. It was the 
message of the Old Testament, that we are not to 
think of God as remote, far away, but as with men. 
[It was surely the inner meaning of the Incar- 
nation—Immanuel, God with us. ‘Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 

It must have been with a feeling such as this 
that the disciples set out on their adventure for 
Christ in those early days of the Church. ‘ What 
else matters,’ they exclaimed, ‘if He be with us ?’ 
With that conviction, strong and deep in their 
lives, they were able to face anything. For 
wherever the road was leading, it meant a sure 
comradeship. ‘Nothing can separate us from his 
love,’ cried Paul; and if anybody knew, Paul 
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certainly did. Yes, it is a great experience to 
walk along with Christ.1 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Harvest Thanksgiving. 


‘For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: So shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.’—Is 551%. 


When these words were first uttered many of 
the Jews were in exile and the whole nation was 
very despondent. Everything seemed to have 
gone against them, and under the stress of national 
calamities they had largely lost the saving grace of 
hope. But there arose in their midst a prophet 
who still saw the light of God, and with great 
courage he set himself to stir his fellow-country- 
men to a truer conception of life. It was not 
Jehovah, he declared, but they themselves who 
had failed. If only they would turn their thoughts 
and hearts to God, they would inherit those bless- 


-ings—material and spiritual—which for the nonce 


they had forfeited. 

It is of special interest to us to observe that 
the prophet sustains this statement—it might. be 
called the gospel of the old dispensation—by an 
appeal to Nature. 

1. God’s Word.—It is proper for us. Christians 
to interpret God’s ‘ word’ as involving the whole 
Christian dispensation and _ purpose. John 
describes our Lord as the Logos, the very utterance 
of God. What does Jesus express? Surely that 
God is love, and that therefore it is His will and 
promise to deliver us from the thraldom of sin, 
and to bless us with fullness of life and happiness. 
Salvation! That is God’s word to men. 

The promise of deliverance and bliss was made 
through Isaiah to the whole Jewish people, and 
the Christian development of that promise has 
undoubtedly a national application. God has 
laws for nations as for Nature ; and although the 
precise form of their application may be ambiguous 
here and there, there can be no doubt as to their 
general principles. We know it is God’s will and 
rule that nations should esteem righteousness 
more than mammon, and fellowship more than 
moloch. He has given us statutes and ordinances 
to observe and to do. It is well for statesmen to 

1F. Townley Lord, Christ on the Road, 11. 
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study them. The art of government ultimately 
depends upon their observance. The setting 
aside of those eternal principles enunciated by 
Jehovah to the Jews of old can lead only to 
disaster. 
illustrations for any one to doubt that. On the 
other hand, righteousness does indeed exalt a 
nation, and blessings inestimable abound where 
God’s broad principles are made the foundation 
of national life. The ‘word’ is effective, and 
prospers in the thing whereto it is sent. 

Likewise with individual men and women. 
God’s ‘ word’ uttered in the gospel and expounded 
in the Church is designed to save imperishable 
personalities from sin and shame, and to bring 
them true enduring life. In this, as in its national 
mission, it returneth not void, but attains its end 
and really achieves. Observation and experi- 
ence bear unshakeable witness to the power of 
the ‘ word’ to make good. Wherever the gospel of 
Christ has been given free course, wherever men 
have faithfully endeavoured to cultivate its spirit 
and to live by its principles, it has borne a harvest 
of inestimable worth. But such results can be 
reaped only where certain conditions are fulfilled. 
What are those conditions ? The splendid sacra- 
ments of the processes of Nature to which the 
prophet so aptly refers will help us to find the 
answer. 

2. Man’s Co-operation—The rain and the snow 
do not themselves fructify. They water the 
earth ; but the earth has an indispensable share 
in the process of growth. There are precious 
elements in the rain and snow which left to them- 
selves would be sterile ; but, in contact with certain 
chemical properties in the soil, they bear fruit. 
Wherever the subject of attainment is dealt with 
in the Bible, and notably in the Parable of the 
Sower, this necessity of co-operation is plainly set 
forth. The prophet did not tell the Jews that 
Jehovah would deliver them by irresistible omni- 
potence or by the subtler methods of magic. The 
people themselves must deliberately seek and call 
upon the Lord. Nay, more, they must repent 
of their evil ways, forsake them utterly, and turn 
again to the Lord their God, to work in union with 
Him. Then, and not till then, could God’s ‘ word’ 
prosper and bear its rich fruit. 

The same Divine principle is operative to-day, 
and has become even more obvious and convincing 
through the light that is thrown upon it by the 
science of psychology. Evidence has accumulated 
that we ourselves have a share in generating 
every experience. We have an essential share in 
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History supplies too many melancholy 


the fulfilment of God’s purpose in the world 
Recognizing this fact, we shall desist from mere 
sentimental longings and cease to waste ti 
in helpless complaint that there is so much ev 
in the world; we should realize that God is ju 
waiting for us to work with Him in the incre 
of those qualities that are essential to the blessi 
we long to attain. 

Safed the Sage, the Rev. William E. Barton, in 
his My Faith in Immortality tells the following 
story. ‘In a recent exhibition a little company 
gathered about a man who took from his vest 
pocket a little box which contained a miniatun 
steam engine. Its base was the size of a three 
penny piece, and its boiler contained a dozel 
drops of water, more or less; but he lighted th 
tiny alcohol lamp, the water boiled, and the micro: 
scopic engine worked. He set it down on the bas 
of the great engine that operated all the machinery 
of the Exhibition, and the two ran side by side 
The machinery of man is too clumsy for such af 
engine to share the labour of operating the Ex 
hibition. But with God it is not so. It is 
mitted me to run a tiny thread to the great ban 
wheel of the universe, and yoke my energy wi 
God’s. It is not much, to be sure; and the fe 
drops of alcohol in my lamp are burning fast ; 

I am not merely a part of the machinery that i 
being run ; I ama part of the power that operate: 
and controls. This is the end for which life wa: 
made. This is a part of the structural plan 0 
the universe. This is the destination towa 

which we journey.’ 4 

3. Patience—We all ask ourselves sometimes 
Why does so beneficent a purpose 'as God’s tarr 
so long? Why does the ‘ word’ not prosper 
swiftly ? Well, it is not just a question of God’ 
will or power. We have observed that His un 
alterable way is to work with and through men 
Progress is a co-operative movement. Let uw 
confess that God is having to work with poo 
partners. The problem is complicated becaust 
progress involves the uplifting of frail and im 
perfect men. Their own deliberate assent i 
essential, otherwise how would they be saved | 
And let us remember this : apart from the saving 
of men, there can be no saving of the world. Bu 
it must not be thought that because there is né 
startling advance there is no improvement. Here 
again, God teaches through Nature. We have 
occasionally seen the snow lie thick upon th 
ground and in that state it seems merely So 

ee 


structive ; but a few months later we may see 
crop of golden wheat where that snow lay, 


he snow has helped to produce it. Or we see 
orrents of rain fall upon a bare mountain where it 
ippears to be sheer waste; but down below in 
the valley that very water turns the mill that 
minds the corn and quenches the thirst of a 
thousand oxen. Let us learn to give God time 
0 work out His sovereign will. 

Dr. Gossip writes: ‘To attempt to measure 
phat God’s grace can do through our poor efforts 
s the maddest folly. Is it so small a thing to bend 
ind tinge and make even one of those little minds, 
hough all the rest remain impervious to all your 
fiorts all the years? “I can’t realize that I 
should ever be so honoured of God,” writes 
Smetham; “TI can go on working, I can sow a 
little, I can add my labour to the heap, in hope 
that among other agencies I may help rather than 
retard. But to save a soul as the direct result 
of my personal effort!” And yet that august 
possibility lies open to us all. And we can never 
a . Didn’t a certain Black Friar one day 
open his heart to a youth? He is forgotten, and 
yet he made Scotland. For his words gripped, 
haunted, laid compulsion on John Knox! And 
didn’t a disappointed man in an Argyleshire glen, 
with nothing to encourage him, keep on teaching 
is dwindling class year in, year out? And have 
not the ends of the earth good cause to honour 
him because one day one little lad, as he sat there 
and listened, made up his mind to be what he 
became, James Chalmers of New Guinea, whom 
Stevenson so envied ?’1 
1 The Hero in thy Soul, 89. 
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4. Assured victory.—To-day, as in Isaiah’s 
time; one of the greatest needs is the rekindling 
of hope and faith in the hearts of men. God’s 

‘word’ cannot but prosper and bring blessings 
where it is given free course. This is as plainly 
attested in history, as it is asserted in the Bible. 
And in this generation do we not see glimpses of the 
Divine process ? Whatever disappointments we 
still experience, there are signs that the general 
trend of the world is towards the eternal goak 
of God. We would interpret as a parable the 
fact that the rain and the snow come from above, 
from the heavens. The gospel of salvation must 
prosper because it comes from God who is All» 
Sovereign as well as All-Good. Despite some 
happenings that suggest the contrary, we believe 
that God is in command of all the forces in the 
universe, that He is supreme. It is well for us 
to renew our faith in His power from time to time. 
When the eyes of Elisha’s servant were opened he 
saw the mountain ablaze with horses and chariots 
of fire. God grant us in time of doubt and per- 
plexity the reassurance of such a vision.? 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes, silent, flooding in, the main. 
* R. E. Roberts, The Hope of the World, 105. 


Recent Biblical Archaeology. 


By Reverenp J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


PROFESSOR ELtuu GRantT has afforded us further 
information regarding discoveries at Rumeileh, 
southern Beth-shemesh (Jos 152°, 1 S 6°, 2 Ch 2818, 
etc.), about twenty miles due west of Jerusalem, 
at the edge of the Shephelah or lower hill country. 
It was here that Amaziah of Judah was defeated 
and made prisoner by Jehoash, king of Israel, and 
the city must have figured largely in ancient 
history. ‘The main results,’ Professor Grant says, 
‘are naturally confirmatory of our knowledge of 
southern Canaan during the two millennia just 
preceding the Christian era.? Excavations show 


that the people Had an unusual predilection for 
beauty, colour, and foreign artistic achievement. 
They imported numerous objets dart as well as 
useful articles, including alabaster, bronzes, gems, 
jewellery, scarabs, seals, and weapons. Aigean 
and Egyptian influences were prominent, perhaps 
also Babylonian, while North Syrian were only 
faintly seen. Hebron was the dominating centre 
rather than Jerusalem. The religious ideas were 
broad and mature, with numerous varied symbols, 
not only Palestinian, but Mycenzan, Minoan, and 
Egyptian. The place was the City of the Sun (cf. 
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Mt. Heres, ‘Mount of the Sun,’ Jg 1°), and was 
the centre of the worship and benefactions of 
Astarte, the mother goddess of fertility, of whom 
numerous figurines, plaques, and emblems (dove and 
gazelle) have been found in the site. So far the 
excavators have discovered no evidence of the fiercer 
aspects of this worship, but much suggestion of 
what Professor Grant calls ‘the eclectic and the 
humane.’ Wine, oil, grain, barter, dignity, official- 
dom, travel, news, compromise, are the notes we 
hear. Although there have been seven separate 
seasons of work at the hill (first explored in 1911), 
and three Bronze Age cemeteries have been opened, 
yielding one of the largest known treasures of 
Canaanite burial deposits, about half of the hill 
remains to be excavated, and it is believed there are 
still more important burial-grounds that lie hidden. 

At Tell Duweir, believed to be the Biblical 
Lachish, Mr. J. L. Starkey, the director of the 
expedition there, has already managed to lay bare 
much of the vanished city. Inside the lower 
fortifications he found a shaft filled with débris, 
and when this was cleared, a well nearly two 
hundred and fifty feet deep was disclosed, contain- 
ing eighteen feet of excellent water, and dating 
apparently from very early times, probably from 
the Hyksos age. On the left-hand side of the 
gateway, his workmen came on one of the idolatrous 
shrines—the first of the kind found in Palestine— 
which were erected at city entrances in Israelitish 
times, and most of which were broken down by 
Josiah (2 K 23%). Another interesting discovery 
was the metal crest of a soldier’s helmet, which 
corresponds exactly to the crests on the peculiar- 
shaped helmets worn by Sennacherib’s soldiers, as 
generally depicted. This seems to corroborate the 
identification of Tell Duweir with Lachish, for this 
city was besieged and plundered by Sennacherib 
(2 K 1819-14, 2 Ch 32%, Is 361, etc.) about 700 B.c., 
when he swept through Judah, capturing forty-six 
fortresses and carrying over two hundred thousand 
Jews into exile. Mr. Starkey has found signs of 
the breaching of the walls when this Assyrian 
monarch besieged the city. There is abundant 
evidence, too, of the destruction that was caused 
over a century later (c. 586 B.c.) by Nebuchadrezzar 
of Babylon (Jer 35’), who appears to have cut 
down the whole of the olive, fig, and oak trees 
that covered the neighbouring hills and to have 
piled them against the walls, using them as com- 
bustible material there, and thus causing the walls 
to disintegrate and collapse through the great heat 
engendered by the conflagration. Mr. Starkey 
hopes soon to come upon the defences of the earlier 
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Lachish that was captured by Joshua (Jos roll), 
Already he has struck the red brick walls of | 
previous occupation. 

Fuller accounts: have now been issued by Pro 
fessor O. R. Sellars of Chicago in regard to the 
excavations at the Biblical Beth-zur (cf. Jos | 
1 S 3077, 1 Ch 2%, etc.), now Khirbet Tubeiga, ‘ the 
house of the mountain-god, about five miles north, 
of Hebron. The site is on a conical hill, com- 
manding the old Jerusalem road. One interesting, 
discovery has been a large reservoir, different: 
from the ordinary cistern. It has three layers of 
broken plaster on the walls and a flight of twenty: | 
six steps (with a balustrade) leading down to aa 
floor. The workmen found bones of many animal 
in it: dogs, rats, cows, camels, goats, and donkeys. | 
In one corner there were a few human bones and a 
skull—perhaps a hasty secret burial to con 
foul play. The excavators unearthed an abundance © 
of sherds belonging to the Early Iron Age (1200- 
600 B.c.), but what is noteworthy is that there is 
a distinct break between these and the Hellenistic 
ones. There are no transitional types at all, and 
thus there seems little doubt that the city was de- 
populated and probably burned about the time 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion and remained unin- 
habited until the end of the sixth century or the 
beginning of the fifth. This seems to add to some 
evidence in support of the Biblical statement of 
the Exile and the subsequent return. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, in his recent work at old 
Gaza (Tell Ajjul), has brought to light numerous” 
weapons and other articles, ranging from 3100 
1500 B.C., including bronze knives and Fae 
bronze plates from scale armour, spindle whorls, 
dice, knuckle-bones, gold ornaments, crescent 
armlets, toggle-pins for fastening the dress, ear- 
rings, and. head-bands. One of the daggers, 
though five thousand or more years old, has beauti- 
fully hand-worked raised veins running down the 
blade; and as this peculiar characteristic corre- 
sponds to decorations coming from the Caspian 
regions, it affords evidence, he believes, that the 
Egyptians of the seventh and eighth dynasties 
(c. 2500 B.c.}—one of the six races to conquer 
Egypt—came from that distant quarter. This may 
be true, as the natural features referred to in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead seem to be identical 
with those of the Caucasus Isthmus, and the re- 
lationship between the Egyptians and the Caucasus 
race has further been proved on ethnological 
grounds and from examinations of a large number 
of Egyptian skulls and mummies. Judging from 
the palace of these foreigners in Gaza, with its 


luxurious bathroom, and the other buildings, they 
must have been a powerful and hardy race. Sir 
‘Flinders, despite his eighty years, is returning to 
the site in the early autumn. 

_ The extraordinary discoveries being made at Ras 
Shamra (the Egyptian Ugarit) by Schaeffer and 
Chenet are revolutionizing our Biblical knowledge. 
Many of the alphabetical texts, composed, no doubt, 
‘between 1700 and 1500 B.C., are written in a non- 
Semitic language, which Hrozny has conclusively 
proved to be Horite (Hurrite or Hurrian). The 
‘tablets bear repeated references to the chief god of 
_ the Horites, Kumarve, ‘father of the gods’; and 
fone large one recently translated by Thureau- 
Dangin, the great French Assyriologist, contains a 
trilingual vocabulary of legal and business terms in 
Sumerian, Accadian, and Horite. Until recently 
most Biblical scholars have regarded the Horites, 
a little known Biblical people (Gn 14° 3678, Dt 
232. 22, etc.) as a legendary race of cave-dwellers 
or ‘ Troglodytes’ in southern Palestine, instead of 
‘being one of the most important cultural races of 
Western Asia during the earlier part of the second 
millennium. They belonged to the Subaran lin- 
guistic stock, and, some time before the Semites 
arrived on the scene, they occupied the whole of 
northern Mesopotamia, which they called ‘ Subir’ 
(or in Arcadian, ‘ Subartu’). They are mentioned 
not only in these Ugarit tablets, but in documents 
from Boghaz-keui, Qatna (el-Mishrifeh), Nuzi (near 
Kirkuk), Taanach, Shechem, and other places. It 
was to the Hurrians that the Hittites directly owed 
their civilization, including their religion and most 
of their literature; and it was to them also that 
the kingdom of Mitanni, extending in the fifteenth 
century B.C. from the Zagros Mountains to the Medi- 
terranean, and ruled by an Indo-Iranian nobility, 
was indebted for its language and culture. This 
‘Hurrian stock must have exerted a considerable 
influence on the Hebrews, and they have left their 
name not only in the Biblical ‘ Horite’ but in 
Kharu, an Egyptian name for Palestine mentioned 
on Merenptah’s Victory stele and elsewhere. It is 
almost certain that further excavations at Ras 
Shamra (only an insignificant part of the site has so 
far been examined) will yield much information of 
importance regarding this ancient race, who were 
in the country of Seir as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14°). 

Hieroglyphic experts, such as Forrer, Bossert, 
Hrozny, and Meriggi, are now coming much nearer 
to a solution of the ancient ‘ Hittite’ inscriptions, 
which are spread over the region to the north and 
south of the eastern Taurus, and are believed to 
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contain most important historical information re- 
lating to the second millennium B.c. Their decipher- 
ment, which has baffled scholars for fifty years, 
would no doubt throw considerable light on the 
races and history of Palestine. Since the discovery 
of the Boghaz-keui texts, and particularly within the 
last year, the experts referred to have made remark- 
able advances in the matter. They first succeeded 
in transliterating several proper names, especially 
those of gods, towns, and men. By this means they 
were able to determine a large number of signs, of 
which Meriggi enumerates thirty-eight; apart from 
determinatives. This again led to the interpreta- 
tion of various common nouns and verbs, and now 
Forrer and Meriggi have announced the translation 
of a certain number of phrases. The language is 
not the classic Hittite, but is believed to be that of 
the people (Gasgas, Mushki, Tabal) who overturned 
the great Hittite empire about 1200 B.c., and who 
lived and ruled around the higher sources of the 
Euphrates. There is no longer any doubt that the 
ancient races who inhabited the Euphrates Valley, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, possessed a much 
higher. culture than most critics have imagined. 
Discoveries are proving that the alphabetic script 
was known before the days of Moses, and that cunei- 
form and other writing was in general use on tablets 
and monuments long before the time of Abraham 
(c. 2090 B.C.). Perhaps one of the most interesting 
discoveries in Jericho has been that of a small clay 
cuneiform tablet—about two inches square—in the 
Royal palace...The tablet has been blackened by 
the great fire at the taking of the city by Joshua, 
and has suffered damage by the falling débris, but it 
shows three lines of cuneiform writing, of the same 
type as that occurring on the el-Amarna Tablets 
(c. 1380 B.c.). Unfortunately, the second line has 
been obliterated, and. only two characters in the 
third can be deciphered. It would be interesting 
to have further light thrown upon it by cuneiform 
scholars. It is believed by some to be in the Baby- 
lonian language, or perhaps in some dialect of North 
Syria, but we would suggest that it may be found to 
be in a form of Amorite fused with Canaanite. 

The recent reports by Mr. Howard Carter as to 
the contents of Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb (¢. 1360 B.c.) 
throw an interesting light on many Biblical matters. 
We have referred to the early practice of writing. 
In the tomb has been found a complete writing 
outfit, consisting of a reed-holder with a number 
of fine reeds (cf. Ps 451, where the LXX has xéAapos 
ypapparéws), together with two palettes (containing 
red and black colours), one of which is plated with 
gold and the other is solid ivory. There is little 
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doubt that the Israelites (and especially their leaders) 
who left Egypt at the Exodus were well acquainted 
with such writing materials, and their scribes must 
have made use of similar outfits. Another interest- 
ing discovery in the tomb is a ‘lighter’ or apparatus 
for creating fire. Neither the Hebrews nor the 
Egyptians knew anything of the combustible 
materials like phosphorus and sulphur, which easily 
take fire when rubbed on any rough surface, nor 
did they know of agents such as flint and iron with 
tinder. Their ‘lighter’ was of a very primitive 
nature. They created fire by rapidly rotating a 
piece of stick in a round hole in a stationary piece of 
wood. For the rotation they applied the principle 
of the bow-drill with which they were familiar. The 
holes (for there were generally several) were made 
at the edge of the wood, so that the spark could have 
free access to the tinder. In some ‘lighters’ the 
holes were treated with resin to promote friction, 
and thus facilitate the creation of heat. Among 
other ‘finds’ in the tomb are two slings, with a few 
smooth stones beside them, reminding us forcibly 
of David and Goliath. The sling was a common 
weapon in warfare from barbaric times downward 
(cf. 2 K 3%, 1 Mac 6°). The Benjamite  left- 
handed slingers were famous (Jg 208, 1 Ch 122). 
Here in Tut-ankh-amen’s chest of the fourteenth 
century B.c. the slings are of plaited linen thread, 
each neatly made with a pouch, and a loop at the 
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end of one of its chords to hold it firmly on the littl 
finger, while the second chord is left quite plain fo 
loosing between the thumb and first finger wher 
dispatching the™missile. This form of sling i 
similar to those depicted on the Assyrian reliefs 
and would doubtless be the kind that young Dag 
used against the Philistine giant. 

Palestine has now become one of the main centre 
of research in prehistoric archeology. In an ex 
pedition which has recently been made throug! 
the desert of eastern Transjordan, led by Mr. Georg 
Horsefield, Director of Antiquities there, an 
Dr. Nelson Glueck of the American School, Jeru 
salem, some remarkable prehistoric rock-drawing 
have been discovered at Kilwa (in the Jebel Tubatg 
not unlike those in the cave at Um Qatafa, seve 
miles from Bethlehem. They occur on the side 
and top of a hard sandstone hill, and consist ¢ 
carved figures of animals, mostly of the ibex typ 
They have been sketched at all angles and supei 
imposed one upon another in bewildering confusiot 
The lines are sharp and clear, and the flint chist 
marks are still quite visible. It is evident that 1 
paleolithic times, probably as far back as 12,00 
B.c., there were people living round about Kilwé 
and they have immortalized their stay wit 
these ineffaceable records, similar to what ¥ 
find on numerous prehistoric sites in Europe an 
Africa. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Early Asceticiom and Wronasticism.? 


ANOTHER of the admirable source-books for which 
students are indebted to this firm. Professor Koch 
and his publishers deserve real gratitude from all 
who would go below the surface of early Church 
history and investigate at first-hand the rise and 
variations of the phenomena which mark asceticism 
and the monasticism which was its chief sequel. 
In this textbook we have extracts in Greek and 
Latin, with brief textual and bibliographical notes, 
to illustrate first of all (i) the characteristic phases 
of primitive asceticism, and then (ii) the salient 


1 Quellen zuy Geschichte der Askese und des Ménchtums 
in dey alten Kiyche, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
Hugo Koch (Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, Tibingen ; 
1933; M.5.80). 


features of the monastic development as it tod 
shape in the East and in the West. In (a) tk 
Eastern series, the selections begin with quotatior 
from the Didaché and Ignatius, and the climax 
a passage from Chrysostom’s De Virginitate. It 
one serviceable feature of the textbook that th 
editor includes data about the organization of tk 
ascetic principle, both here and in dealing with th 
Western form (p. 62 f.), which starts with Clemer 
of Rome and ends with citations from Jerome 
epistles. In (ii) the survey of monasticism, tl 
Eastern branch is treated geographically, in Egyp 
Palestine, and Syria, then in Rome and Constant 
nople. Similarly the Western movement is followe 
first in Italy, then in Africa, and finally in Spain ar 
Gaul, with two closing extracts upon Benedictir 
monachism. The choice of passages is happy ; tl 
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rangement is lucid; and the general effect is a 
true reflection of the subjects, such as one might 
expect from a masterhand like that of Professor 
Koch. It might have been useful to print a section, 
however, containing definite criticisms of the move- 
ment, from serious opponents. No doubt some of 
the selections bring out the other side, as, for 
example, those numbered 93 and 103, but these are 
isolated, and the similar passages from the Didascalia 
are too minor to suggest the full weight of the 
opposition. Otherwise, the pages of this textbook 
supply a long-felt want. They are a capital aid to 
any thorough study of the subjects at first-hand. 
Nineteen introductory selections exhibit the idea 
of asceticism as a pre-Christian and extra-Christian 
force. These are rather scrappy, starting with a 
single sentence from Empedocles, two passages from 
the Phedo, and including data about the Serapis- 
cult in Egypt, the Neoplatonists, and the phenomena 
of the Essenes and the Therapeute. Still, they 
serve to set the Christian movement in its pagan 
and Jewish context, and they will prevent the 
Student from supposing that the Church’s use of 
the principle, for all its idiosyncrasies, was an 
isolated phenomenon in the early centuries. 
Considerations of space have obliged the editor 
‘4 confine his survey to the Greek and Roman 
world, and even so he has obviously had to leave 
out material. He rightly supposes that the Rule 
of Benedict, for instance, is already accessible to the 
student elsewhere. On the other hand, it is specially 
serviceable to have so many decisions of synods 
and councils collected, and to be provided not only 
with the extracts from pseudo-Dionysius, but with 
Jerome’s translation of the Rule of Pachomius. 
The book is elaborately indexed, even to the 
extent of noting the Greek and Latin terms em- 
ployed in the vocabulary of the two movements. 
This adds materially to its value for the student of 
the texts; indeed, it is almost as praiseworthy as 
the traces of evident care spent upon the text. On 
p. 45 (line 16) read ‘aequum’; the commas are 
wrong on p. 53 (lines 35, 36); on p. 56 (line 12) for 
49 read 42; on p. 61 (line 8) read ‘ Marriott.’ 
The bibliographies are a model of sound work, 
but since they are naturally intended for German 
students, English readers will require to supplement 
them at several points. Thus—to give only a few 
instances—the opening sentence from Empedocles 
should be read in the light of Capelle’s article in 
THE ENCYCLOP&DIA OF RELIGION AND EruICcs (ii. 
81 f.), a work to which, so far as I see, Professor 
Koch does not refer at all. Augustine’s Epzsile 
(cexi.) can be studied in Professor Baxter’s Loeb 
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selection of the saint’s correspondence ; there are 
English versions now of Pourrat’s La Spiritualité 
Chrétienne as well as of Harnack’s Das Monchthum 
and Troeltsch’s Soziallehren, and the literature on 
p- 32 should include Mr. Metcalfe’s version (S.P.C.K.). 
The phenomena of Egyptian monasticism are 
Uluminated by data collected in Mr. H. G. Evelyn 
White’s handsome volumes (i. 1926, li. 1932) on 
The Monasteries of the Wadi’n Natrun, and the 
monastic treatises cited on p. xii should include 
Butler’s survey of Monasticism in the first volume 
of the Cambridge Medieval History and I. Gregory 
Smith’s Christian Monasticism (1892), just as Dr. 
Lowther Clarke’s translation of The Ascetic Works 
of St. Basil (S.P.C.K.) falls to be inserted on p. 145. 
For the seventh book of Clement’s Stromatets 
(p. 28 £.), the best edition in any language is Hort 
and Mayor’s. On the general topic of monastic 
asceticism and the clerical vocation, consult further 
the fourth chapter of Wordsworth’s Ministry of 
Grace (1901); for the Council of Elvira, A. W. W. 
Dale’s treatise, which has not yet been superseded ; 
and for the subject handled on p. 163 f., the admir- 
able sketch by Dr. Scott Holmes in The Origin and 
Development of the Christian Church in Gaul (1911). 
I would add, further, that for students other than 
German the ‘neueste Uebersetzung’ of the Wars 
of Josephus (p. 196) is either Mr. Thackeray’s, in 
the Loeb series, or the French work, now completed 
(Leroux, Paris), by René Harmand and Théodore 
Reinach; on p. xi the student should consult 
A. L. Schmitz’s article in Rom. Quartalschrift 
(xxxvil. 189 f.); the ascetic ideas of Porphyry and 
the later Neoplatonists are discussed by Geffcken 
in his Ausgang des Griechisch-Romischen Heidenthum, 
(pp. 70 f., 197 f.), and Tertullian’s by D’Alés in La 
Théologie de Tertullien (p. 295 f.). 


ea eee 


The Sacred Rock." 


In his fascinating volume, Tent and Testament 
(1907), a book too little known, but full of vivid 
comments upon the Bible, Mr. Herbert Rix describes 
the thrill which he felt on reaching the sacred Rock 
in Jerusalem with its oratory or Dome for private 
devotion, consecrated not only by Islamic associa- 
tions, but by the earlier traditions of the Jewish 
temple-worship. ‘I confess that it was with deep 
emotion that I approached this venerable rock. . . . 
I began to get an inkling of what the Prophet 

1 Der Heilige Fels in Jerusalem, by Hans Schmidt 
(Mohr, Tiibingen, 1933; M.4.50). 
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meant by his “ night-journey to heaven ” when he 


knelt upon this rock. This fascination was due to 
my firm conviction (and subsequent study has not 
shaken it), that this was the actual spot upon which 
stood the altar of burnt-offering in the Temple of 
Solomon, in the Temple of Zerubbabel, and in the 
Temple of Herod. . . . And it was upon this same 
spot that His eyes too were fixed at the hour of 
sacrifice when He came up to His “‘ Father’s House,” 
a lad of twelve, and when in after-years He attended 
the feasts with His friends or His disciples ’ (p. 229 f., 
see p. 304). But study had and has led others to a 
different conclusion. Only two years later Colonel 
Conder, in The City of Jerusalem (pp. 55 f.; 124 £.), 
reiterated his conviction that the sacred Rock repre- 
sented the stone of foundation within the Holy of 
Holies. That is, he adhered to the Jewish tradition, 
dating from the Mishna, that instead of being the 
unhewn rock facing the Holy Place, it is to be 
identified with the stone or rock of foundation itself, 
which marked the centre and site of the Sacred 
Place. Professor Schmidt has not seen Colonel 
Conder’s work, he admits (p. 39), but from personal 
investigation he is convinced that this is the correct 
view, and he has written a monograph to prove his 
case. It is, of course, a well-known problem of 
archeology, in which the balance of opinion recently 
has been in favour of the view that the Rock 
corresponds to the site of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The arguments are partly based on measurements, 
partly on the interpretation of literary references 
in Josephus and the Mishna. Into all these details 
Professor Schmidt enters with full attention. Maps 
and illustrations supplement the arguments of the 
text. The result is an exceptionally keen state- 
ment of the theory, or, it would be more accurate 
to say, the tradition, as against the dominant view. 
Whether or not the author will carry conviction 
among archeological experts, remains to be seen. 
He admits that when he put his case before Dr. 
Gressmann and Professor Dalman, both scholars 
demurred to his ideas. Still, even readers who 
may not feel disposed to shift their allegiance, will 
learn much from the chapters upon the prestige of 
the Rock in the Bible (pp. 17 f., 40 f., 78 f.), notably 
in connexion with passages like 2 S 24™f-, Ps 99°, 
and Is 28/f-. These pages justify the sub-title of 
the monograph as ‘ eine archzologische und religions- 
geschichtliche Studie,’ although the last twenty- 
four (pp. 78-102) run directly counter to the thesis 
which is acutely argued in Dr. H, W. Hertzberg’s 
article upon ‘ Der heilige Fels und das Alte Testa- 
ment’ in The Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society (xii. [1932] 32-42). 
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Cbristianity and Civifization” — 
In this lucid and independent lecture, delivere 
at the University of Helsingfors.last Septembel 
Professor von Soden handles a subject on whic 
most of us have listened to great argument fror 
sage and saint, and on which, as the lecturer admits 
his fellow-countryman Spengler has spoken gravel 
although ‘in highly arbitrary categories. Takin 
‘Kultur’ to mean man’s realization of the poss 
bilities of mental and moral life on the basis of hi 
inheritance in the natural order, he outlines, first ¢ 
all, the historical relations between faith on the on 
hand, and the complex of art, science, and th 
economic or social order upon the other, beginnin 
with the primitive phase in which the Church ha 
no political or social programme at all, passing o 
to the Gnostic controversy in which, he points ou! 
‘the apologists and early catholic fathers wet 
influenced particularly by a sense of responsibilit 
for civilization’ (p. 15), and then discussing th 
recognition of a Divine sanction within the naturé 
order, adumbrated by Augustine in his City « 
God (p. 20f.). The medieval synthesis is the 
outlined, on familiar lines, concluding with a 
estimate of Luther’s attitude and the development 
in later Christianity. The author pleads’ for 
genuine ‘liberalism’ (‘I am not ashamed to u: 
a term which is despised nowadays in Germany 
in the universities, and insists that Christianity 
breathing a spirit of free inquiry, is never ant 
social, though it is critical of the forms of civiliz: 
tion. There have been, he protests, as seriot 
crises as the present ; any student of history knov 
that (p. 41). It is no discredit to the faith the 
tragic happenings overtake mankind. Christianit 
as real religion has simply two things to say t 
contemporary civilization. One is, that tk 
Christian neither glorifies nor blackens it, and tk 
other is that Christians still are ‘the salt of th 
earth.’ This is certainly frank, but not more frar 
than his claim at the end of the essay, that : 
Germany there is an incomparable opportunit 
nowadays of testing the fundamental questio: 
whether it is the Roman Catholic or the Protestat 
application of ‘ the salt of the earth’ theory whic 
is correct, since Germany, though outsiders do nm 
always recognize this, exhibits an inner Protes 
antism within the Roman pale and a cathol 


1 Christentum und Kultur in der geschichtlich 
Entwickelung ihrer Bezichungen, by Professor Hans ve 
Soden of Marburg (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1933: No. 165. 
the ‘Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage 
M.1.50). : 
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awardness within the Protestant. And how will 
he test go? Well, Professor von Soden is, at 
my rate, not unhopeful about the prospects. His 
\ddress ends on a note of cautious, resolute courage, 
vhich is all to the good. 


i 


Fission and Gusion in Godfand.’ 


As this very suggestive lecture was delivered to a 
ociety of Egyptian archeologists in Berlin, it has 
. special number of allusions to the cults of ancient 
igypt, but the theme is broader than any one 
eligion of the ancient world, and Professor Berth- 
let’s range of knowledge enables him to illuminate 
is thesis with data from various cults, from 
Hebrew religion to Chinese Buddhism. On one 
ide, as he shows, deities become divided ; there 
ire local differentiations of a single god. The 
Sanaanite Baal appears in a variety of forms, like 
the Istar of the Babylonians and the Juno of the 
Romans. A deity becomes also split into a male 
and a female manifestation ; the Rig-Veda pantheon 
furnishes rich evidence of this. Partly this is due 
to the desire of finding a god in closer touch with 
man than the original conception of the deity 
suggested (p.12f.). On the other hand, there is a 
movement in the direction of fusing ideas of deity 
into one, at certain epochs, as is well known to have 
been the case in all syncretistic tendencies. The 
Hebrew Yahweh is identified or collated with the 
Canaanite Baal, Zeus with Helios, and Apollo with 
Asclepius. Sometimes this occurs when a local or 
national deity is taken up into the cult of a nature- 
vod (p. 17 f.); political exigencies may determine 
a combination of the two. 

The limits of the lecture do not permit much 
analysis of the factors which enter into these curious 
movements in religious thought and ritual, though 
Professor Bertholet shows himself well aware of the 
problems. It would have been helpful to have had 
the historical and philosophical implications worked 
out, especially in connexion with the recurring 
tendency to syncretism. But, as it is, the pages 
of this monograph lay bare a fascinating issue 
within comparative religion; they draw together 
material from a wide field, converging on the dual 
tendency to split up a deity into several deities, and 
to fuse a number of deities into a single god. The 
_ 1Géttespaltung und Gottervereinigung, by Professor 
Alfred Bertholet (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1933: No, 164 in 
‘Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage’ ; M.1.50). 
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Old Testament student will find useful discussions 
of passages like 2 S 15” and Mal 112. 


James Morrarr. 
New York. 
—fo——__— 


Waria. 


A USEFUL volume for the study of the prophets ? 
has been written by J. Chaine, who has appended 
to it a map and some photographs taken during 
a recent residence in Palestine. His object was 
“to write a simple guide which endeavours to place 
the writings of the prophets in the historical en- 
vironment for which they were composed.’ In this 
he has been eminently successful, as is shown not 
only by his introductory and concluding chapters 
on ‘ The Jewish people from the schism of the twelve 
tribes up to the time of Amos and Hosea’ and ‘ The 
Hellenization of the Orient’ respectively, but by 
the adroitness with which he has woven the history 
into the messages of the prophets, and by his treat- 
ment within the same chapter of contemporary 
passages from the hands of different prophets ; for 
example, Isaiah and Micah, and of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. 

On critical questions the writer expresses himself 
cautiously. While admitting that the book dis- 
covered in 621 B.c. was Deuteronomy in whole or 
in part, he is inclined to claim Is 14 and 1919-* for 
Isaiah. He regards Is 2? as an interpolation from 
Mic 41>, a passage which he ascribes to Micah him- 
self. The Book of Daniel, as we now have it, re- 
presents an older text retouched in Maccabean times 
by an ‘ inspired redactor.’ He makes the suggestion 
that Ahaz’s sacrifice of his son (2 K 16%) was con- 
nected with the Syro-Ephraimite menace in.735 B.C. 
Naturally he regards the prophetic passages which 
seem to attack the cult as attacks only upon the 
formalism encouraged by it. How deep is the cleft 
between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
approach to the Bible is evidenced by the intro- 
duction to his discussion of Deutero-Isaiah. While 
admitting the difficulties of Isaianic authorship, he 
goes on: ‘ The Biblical Commission in its decree of 
June 1908 has declared that there is no sufficient 
reason for rejecting the unity of authorship ’—2.e. 
with the earlier Isaiah—‘ and that Isaiah speaks to 
the captives and comforts them as if he was living 
among them. It is precisely because Isaiah ex- 
presses himself as if he were living in Babylon that 
we have deferred the exposition of his message ‘till 


2 Introduction a@ la Lecture des Prophétes, par J. 
Chaine (Librairie Lecoffre, Rue Bonaparte 90, Paris ; 
PP. 2743 2Oliis he 
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now ’—when he is discussing Cyrus and the Exile. 
When he further says, ‘ The best way to understand 
the chapters devoted to the exiles is to study them 
in the historical and psychological environment for 
which they were written,’ a Protestant scholar may 
be excused for believing that, if Chaine were free 
to speak his mind, he would claim an exilic origin 
for these chapters. 


Students of the family and of marriage will find 
an abundance of material in the proceedings of the 
Congress held at Luxembourg? from 16th to 22nd 
September 1929. One of the objects of the Congress 
was to secure the revision of current opinions on 
sociological questions. All the contributions are in 
French or German, with the exception of one which 
is in Italian. There are papers on Comparative 
Religion, Religious Psychopathology, The Irrational 
in the Religious Life, Flemish Folk-Lore, etc. ; 
but the bulk of the discussion was devoted to the 
Family. There are papers on The Family among 
Primitive Peoples, in Japan and Korea, in Islam, 
in the Congo, among the Bushmen, among the 
Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hittites, in 
South Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Marriage and marriage customs in Luxembourg, in 
Dutch folk-lore, and among the Aztecs, etc. ; 
exogamy, social and religious evolution, the relation 
of religion to the family—these and many cognate 
questions are discussed with the fulness and the 
accuracy which we have a right to expect from 
experts. It is impossible in a brief notice to give 
any idea of the richness of a volume whose contents 
are so varied ; suffice it to say that the discussions 
were entrusted to specialists, the usages of primitive 
peoples, for example, being presented by mission- 
aries who were thoroughly familiar with them 
through a long residence in the country. 


To the German Roman Catholic Commentary on 
the Bible two additions, together constituting the 


1 Internationale Woche ftir Religions-Ethnologie 
(Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris; pp. 367; 
57-50 fr.). 
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seventh volume, have recently been made—tl 
commentary on Lamentations by Dr. Tharsicn 
Paffrath and that on Baruch by Dr. Edmund Kalt 
Both are scholarly and both are conservative | 
their temper and conclusions. After dealing wit 
the acrostic form of La 1-4, which Paffrath argu 
forms no obstacle to the Jeremianic authorshi 
he discusses in detail the other objections to thi 
authorship based upon the attitude to Zedekiz 
in 4% and to Egypt in 41’, the reference to tl 
prophets in 2°, etc. He argues that in the tw 
former cases Jeremiah is speaking in the name | 
the people, and that none of them is essential 
incompatible with the LXX tradition which assigt 
the book to Jeremiah. In 3” he prefers the trad 
tional 332m, (‘It is of Jahweh’s mercies that 1 
are not consumed ’) to ¥9m, which is supported k 
some of the versions and which yields a much bett 
parallelism (‘ J’s mercies cease not, His compassiot 
fail not ’). 

Kalt, while admitting that the Book of Baruc 
falls into two distinct parts, 11-38 and 3°-5?, ar 
that the second strikes a different note, yet argu 
that the whole book is from the pen of Barucl 
and defends it against the attacks upon its authet 
ticity based on its alleged historical inaccuraci 
and its apparent knowledge of late Wisdom liter: 
ture and even of Alexandrian ideas. The argume! 
that its authenticity is strongly supported b 
‘the astonishing familiarity of the author wit 
the book and the language of Jeremiah’ will cart 
little conviction to one who remembers how we 
acquainted later writers were with older scrij 
tures. To the Book of Baruch is appended tk 
‘Epistle of Jeremiah,’ which Kalt assigns to tk 
period before the Fall of the Babylonian empire. 

All three books are provided with a translatio 
and an adequate commentary, whose aim is t 
emphasize religious values rather than textu: 
difficulties. Joun E. McFapyen. 

Trinity College, Glasgow. 

2 Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes, Bd. vi 
(Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, Bonn; gel 
Mk.3.40, geb. Mk.4.70). 


Contributions and Comments. 


‘Turned the World upside down.’ 


Looxinc over the Urdu translation of the New 
Testament, recently reprinted, one is struck with 


the fact that this picturesque but misleading tran: 
lation of dvactatdécavres in Ac 178 has not bee 
amended in R.V. As is well known, this is a Gree 
O.T. word, meaning to stir up, excite, or unsettle 


Df the three occurrences in the N.T.; in Gal 5!2 it 
s rendered unsettle, with reference to matters of 
aith ; in Ac 21°8 the chiliarch in charge of St. Paul 
n the castle at Jerusalem supposes that it is he 
vho had stirred up to sedition a body of assassins ; 
ind a similar reference is made in the charge 
igainst St. Paul’s companions before the politarchs 
it Thessalonica: ‘These men who have stirred up 
‘edition throughout the empire (oixoumévy)... 
uct contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that 
shere is another king, one Jesus.’ In both cases 
che pith and point of the phrase is the damning 
charge of disloyalty to the Roman Emperor. Why 
not the same rendering in both cases? ‘Turned 
the world upside down’ has inspired much homi- 
etical eloquence, but it deflects the thought of 
sedition to that of general radicalism, and it misses 
the link of continuity between the attitude of the 
Jews before Pilate: ‘ We have no king but Cesar’ ; 
and of those in Thessalonica: ‘These all act 
contrary to the decrees of Cesar.’ 
_ In the Urdu version the translation in both these 

ssages 1s "baght karna=to make seditions. I 
uppose other overseas versions will have done the 

me. The missionary in some cases still has to 
defend the gospel against the charge of sedition or 
unpatriotism. 

H. U. Werrsrecut STANTON. 

London. 


SC eEnREEEEaS jeeleneEEne 


‘Interpretation of Mersian Words. 


WHILE examining some time ago the Yemenite 
manuscript of Mo’ed Katon, which, through the 
generosity of the Hon. Oscar Straus, has been pre- 
sented to Columbia University, and which i have 
been privileged to describe elsewhere ? on several 
occasions, I happened to have come across in several 
of the marginal glosses, supposedly Persian words, 
the meaning of which I have been unable to find 
either in Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, or 
in any of the other handbooks, dealing with the 
Persian language. 

The following etymologies, however, might be 
conjectured : 


1] edited the Yemenite MS. of Mo’ed Katon, with 
the exception of the above gloss, some time ago. See 
the Yemenite MS. of Mo’ed Katon in the Library of 
Columbia University, Leipzig, 1920. 

21 described the entire MSS of Pesahim, Megillah, 
and Mo’ed Katon in the introduction to my Doctor’s 
theses at Columbia University in 1917. 
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(a) One of the marginal notes on p. 4 of the 
manuscript commenting on the word from the 
Gemara j'1'73 (M.K. 4b), reads (Dyn ay San ime) 
822 IMS Pp tor pwday ems. www xn maa 
This word S333 is perhaps connected with the 
Sanscrit bhany, ‘to break,’ bhavaga, ‘a breaking, 
rupture,’ Old Irish, comboing, confrigit. 

(b) The manuscript reading for the phrase ND°N’s 3 
8373) AN NIID 3 as it occurs in our edition of 
the Talmud is AN ‘DX NIAID 3 NON. The 
marginal note 4 in the manuscript which explains the 
word ANI reads AWD|N Ni DD nw ANWWI 3 
PODI75 ANS Pwivw. The form AN seems to be 
very doubtful. It, however, might suggest to one, 
Avesta, vidata (also the form vidot#), a demon who 
was ‘a divider ’—at least for the first part of this 
word, 7.e. 1°1, While there are no noun forms in 
Iranian which would seem to favour the explanation 
of ON), the following forms, however, might be 
taken into consideration, *vidvaka or vidavaka, but 
the base of vidatué is dya, ‘ to bind.’ 

The manuscript reading for the word saanasd 
as it occurs in our edition of the Talmud is 
5y9397M3N>. The marginal reading of the manu- 
script which serves as an explanation of this word 
reads t2y05 monby prtoy b muaN & “IDN BH 
&B nypnd sw insyn Ss mane ox wen ay 
indey toon indy Sy nnons ain NN Mawna 

$+ 9973 Tomy jas von pwda 

The form }€13N suggests Persian aouan, ‘ solutio 
pretii’ in Codex Cumanicus, ed. Knun, 106,308. 


The text here doubtless refers to the Persian (|! 
in Vullers, Lex. Pers. 

The form ‘1) is probably Old Persian,* vazriya, 
‘powerful,’ cf. Old Persian vazarka, ‘ great’; 
for the 1 cf. Pazand guzurd, ‘ great,’ equal Persian 


eS) iy (Hubsehman, Per. Stud., 29). 
Juuius J. PRICE. 


New York. 


@c0didaxrot. 


A SUGGESTION OF AN IMPLICATION OF 
THE DEITY OF CHRIST. 


In t Th 4® St. Paul tells his Gentile converts 
airot yap tpets Oeodidaxtoi éore cis TO ayamay 
3 M.K. 8). 
5 M.K. 12a. 
6 This is found in our MS. on p. 16. 


“This is found in our MS. on p. ro. 
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dAAyAovs, ‘for ye yourselves have been taught of 
God to love another.’ Milligan (ad loc.) under- 
stands this to point not so much to one divine 
communication as to a divine relationship between 


believers and God inducing love, and quotes Calvin, ~ 


‘ quia divinitus edocti sint, quo significat insculptam 
esse eorum cordibus caritatem, ut supervacuae sint 
literae in charta scriptae’ ; and Bengel, ‘ doctrinae 
divinae vis confluit in amorem.’ 

I venture to suggest that St. Paul refers to a 
direct divine teaching given to persons from whom, 
or on the authority of whose writings, he had learnt 
it, and had communicated it to his Thessalonian 
converts. To what could he be referring but 
Jn 13%? It is the familiar: évroAny xawiy dope 
bpiv va ayamare &ddmAovs, x.7.A4. In the margin 
of the 1927 Nestle’s New Testament, Jn 13**is noted 
against 1 Th 4°, and in the margin of Jn 13% is 
noted Jn 1532, abry éoriv % évroAy 7 un iva dyarare 
éAAHAovs, k.7-A, There is no other New Testament 
saying chronologically prior to the Thessalonian 
letter, but the Johannine one attributed to Jesus. 
St. Paul either had been taught this in the earliest 
Christian circles in which he moved after his 
Damascus experience, or had had access to a collec- 
tion of the sayings of Jesus containing the new 
commandment. Had he an Aramaic copy of the 
Fourth Gospel? Whether or not, it is submitted 
that Oeodidaxroé in 1 Th 4? refers to the teaching of 
Jesus in Jn 13°* and 151%, and that Jesus is the 
@eds who is the author of the teaching of loving 
one another. The Teacher Himself calls it ‘ new,’ 
and copyrights it with the imprimatur, ‘my 
commandment.’ 

The word @eodidaxrot (occurring in the New 
Testament in x Th. alone) is built on the analogy 
of the Homeric atrodidaxros (Odyssey, 22°47, 991) 
and has other classical parallels for its formation, 
@coBra Bis (Hrdt. 1127 8187) Oeoyevys (Sophoc., Antig., 
894), @edyovos (Eurip., Or. 346). 

In each case the agency or instrumentality is 
stressed. In the case of @eodidaxroi the Versions 
have unanimously brought out the directness of the 
agency. Thus the A.V. ‘taught of God’; so R.V. 
both English and the American ; Moffatt, ‘ taught 
by God’; German, von Gott gelehret; Italian, 
insignati da Dio ; French, appris de Dieu ; Spanish, 
aprendisteis de Dios; etc. etc. So the Syriac and 
the Vulgate. The Hebrew New Testament of 
Delitasch has iN. yd (limmnudé Jehovah), recall- 
ing the Old Testament background (Is 541%) of the 
expression déSaxtoé @eod in Jn 6%. 

T. Isaac TAMBYAH. 


Jaffna, Ceylon. 
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She Weaning of pev ody in 
Mets tiv. 3. 


In his article on ‘The Original Positio: 
Acts 148’ in THE Expostrory Times for Au 
1929, Professor J. Hugh Michael writes: ‘If 
is in its right place, we should have expected 1 
open with “ yet,” not with “therefore.” ’ 
he cannot admit Weymouth’s rendering of peév 
by ‘yet,’ declaring that there is no authorit 
it. We, however, believe that Weymouth’ 
some other rendering can be justified. In Mou 
Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (Part v., 
p. 4662), it is stated that odv may possess a slightly 
adversative sense, reference being made to 
Papyrus, dated 73 B.c., in which the term is 
in the sense of ‘ howbeit.’? The reader is asked 
compare Ac 254 285. In the former of t 
passages pév oby is rendered ‘howbeit’ by R. 
and ‘ however’ by Weymouth, but Moffatt app 
ently leaves the word untranslated ; in the 
passage R.V. and Weymouth render the term 
before, and Moffatt gives ‘however.’ Suc 
rendering would give the sense required in this 
verse. 2 
But another rendering is possible and, perhaps, 
more likely. Often in Classical Greek and son 
times in N.T.—certainly in Lk 118, and’ possit 
in Jn 20%—pév ody has the meaning of ‘naj 
rather,’ modifying or correcting what has been saic 
or supposed. This, we think, is the meanin; 
intended in this verse. We are presented with 
picture of the undaunted courage, faith, 
determination of the Apostles. The author o: 
passage, it seems to us, says this: ‘ Did 
Apostles yield their ground and retire from th 
work in the teeth of such opposition ? So far fron 
that, nay rather—much as you might have expectet 
otherwise—they actually spent a considerable 
there, speaking freely and resting on the | 
who vindicated their faith and audacity.’ 
We can plead authority for both renderi 
and, incidentally, if ether be approved, any a 
tion that this verse is out of its original pos 
seems to us to fall to the ground. u 
Dovuctas S. SHARP. 


North Shields. 
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